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O’Neill in Sydney (continued ) 


an auxiliary engine that generated 
just enough current to dimly light 
the stage. 

Did he grumble and walk out? He 
did not. He sat there steadily, in spell- 
bound silence. Then he went home, 
told his friends about it and they 
came along to see it for themselves. 


As a result, O’Neill’s trilogy broke 
all records, not only for the Inde- 
pendent but for all other non-profes- 
sional theatres in Australia; and when 
its phenomenal run ended, the direc- 
tor of the Independent, Doris Fitton, 
took the entire company to Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide for further per- 


formances. 


What is the reason for the phenom- 
enal success of this most unlikely 
box-office attraction? 


It cannot be entirely the excellence 
of the production, though the youth- 
ful producer, Robert Quentin, who 
worked his cast practically night and 
day for three months before he would 
allow the first performance to go on, 
is deserving of the highest praise. 


Perhaps the answer is that the peo- 
ple of Australia have been starved of 
real theatre for almost twenty years; 
that the novelty of the films has worn 
off a little, and the strange, indefin- 
able union that can take place only 
between an audience and living play- 
ers on the stage is beginning to re- 
assert itself — here as well as in other 
parts of the theatre world. 


Sydney and Melbourne are the two 
largest cities in the Commonwealth. 
Sydney once had eight legitimate 
theatres; it now has two, the others 
having been engulfed by department 
stores, picture palaces and office 
buildings. Melbourne is in a similar 
position, and the other cities, Ade- 
laide, Brisbane and Perth, get touring 
companies every once in a while to 
remind them that the firm of Messrs. 
J. and N. Tait is still in existence. 


The Independent’s ambitious ven- 
ture with Mourning Becomes Electra 
is the first time that a play by O’Neill 
has been given anything like a reason- 
able production in this country. But 
there are other indications of a the- 
atrical renaissance. Rumours of an 
impending challenge to “The Firm,’ 
as Messrs. J. and N. Tait are uni- 
versally known, on the part of an en- 
tirely new company are current. Two 
of our biggest picture houses are to be 
reconverted to the ‘legit’ status. A 
chain of new theatres is awaiting nec- 
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essary permits, materials and work- 
men in order to spring up in the capi- 
tal cities. We have been promised new 
producers, new artists, new scenery 
and even new plays! 

Even the rather tattered little cote- 
rie of amateurs is showing signs of a 
resurgence of hope. A group of ener- 
aahts youngsters have taken over the 
,||-but-defunct Bryant’s Playhouse 
nd started off with a neat enough 
production of The Be autiful People. 
This was followed by Ghosts and The 
Front Page. 

After being homeless for two years 
the Metropolitan Theatre Players 
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THE WORLD AND 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO US— 
HAIL TO THE COMPOSER 


HEATRE ARTS has put on a gay new 

dress to celebrate its thirtieth birth- 
day. It is feeling remarkably young and 
fit for the oldest illustrated theatre maga- 
zine in history. Having weathered a 
couple of wars and a depression it sees no 
reason not to look forward with good 
cheer to another thirty years of pleasure 
and usefulness in the service of the com- 
bined arts which is theatre. There have 
been changes on the masthead of THEATRE 
ARTS during the more than quarter cen- 
tury of its eventful career but since 1918 
one name has been a fixture, one name 
which has been practically synonymous 
with that of THEATRE ARTS itself — Edith 
J. R. Isaacs, its dynamic editor and pub- 
lisher. Now, having achieved a well- 
earned respite from strenuous labor, Mrs. 
Isaacs has moved from the staff side of 
the masthead to the contributors’ col- 
umn. There, it is hoped, her name will 
continue to appear as in the past for the 
pleasure and profit of our readers. The 
old order has changed only so much as 
is necessary to carry the best and fight- 
ingest in THEATRE ARTS’ thirty-year-old 
tradition into a new world that is 
desperately in need of all the civilizing 
influence that the arts can contribute. 


1946 


THE THEATRE 





Dance Impression by Doug Anderson 
o 


BIRTHDAYS being in order, it is 
somewhat surprising to note that 
those two witty and picturesque 
Irishmen who made theatre history 
in London at the turn of the century 
— George Bernard Shaw and Oscar 
Fingall O’Flahertie Wills Wilde — 
were born in the same year. Shaw’s 
birthday on July 26 was celebrated 
with pomp and clamor and with the 
publication of GBS: 90 edited by S. 
Winsten, a collection of essays by 
Shaw friends, colleagues and ad- 
mirers. Hesketh Pearson, GBS’s lat- 
est and most satisfactory biographer, 
has just completed (and Harper’s 
have published) an equally fine and 
definitive study of Oscar Wilde, His 
Life and Wit by way of commemo- 
rating the ninetieth anniversary of 
the birth on October 16, 1856 of the 
brilliant and bedevilled author of 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
and Lady Windermere’s Fan. 
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THE AMERICAN Theatre Wing, 


after a successful summer session in 
which it gave professional and tech- 
nical training courses on stage, radio, 
screen, vaudeville, music and allied 
crafts for returning theatre veterans, 
has launched a new eight-weeks’ 
course beginning September 23. 
Once again leaders in the profes- 
sional theatre will turn in to help 
their young colleagues who have 
been off at the wars recapture their 
technical facilities and enlarge their 
knowledge of their craft. The new 
courses offer advance work in act- 
ing, playwriting, direction, lighting, 
voice, the dance. Opera rehearsal 
groups, music courses and other sub- 
jects have been added to this super- 
training school organized at the vet- 
eran’s request, tailored to his needs. 


6 
WHILE the delegates struggle to 


draw up peace treaties in Paris, a 
more cheerful reunion is _ taking 
place in Cannes. An International 
Film Festival is scheduled there, 
September 20 to October 3. Among 
the films France will show are La 
Symphonie Pastoral, from a book by 
André Gide directed by Louis Del- 
annoy; La Belle et la Béte, by 
Cocteau; and Un Revenant, directed 
by Christian Jaque, with Louis Jou- 
vet, Gaby Morlay and Frangois 
Perier. Eighteen countries partici- 
pate, including the ‘Big Four.’ 


ARCH LAUTERER, whose plans 
for a new type of horizontal stage 
were published in the September 
issue Of THEATRE ARTS, has an ex- 
hibition of stage designs and archi- 
tectural sets at the Museum of 
Modern Art which will be open until 
November 3. Mr. Lauterer’s work as 
designer and art director at Ben- 
nington, Cleveland and elsewhere 
and for Martha Graham and other 
dancers is familiar to readers of 
THEATRE ARTS. He is now in charge 
of Drama and Theatre at Mills. 
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HIRTY years ago the welcome new- 
{paren in the ranks of theatre artists 
was the designer. Gordon Craig and 
Adolphe Appia served as inspiration to 
such young American painters as Robert 
Edmond Jones, Norman Bel Geddes, Lee 
Simonson, who set themselves the task of 
clothing the stage in a new kind of 
beauty. The success of that task is re- 
flected whenever today’s curtains are 
raised along Broadway. 

Today we welcome into the congeries 
that makes up the theatre a new group 
of artists: the musicians. In the milestone 
plays of the Twenties, those of O’Neill, 
George Kelly, Philip Barry, S. N. Behr- 
man, music played little, if any, part. 
Now in almost every ‘experimental’ 
script, and in many that could not go by 
that vague appellation, one finds the 
playwright turning to the composer for 
help in amplifying, underlining or com- 
menting upon the dramatic effects. And 
more and more frequently do composers 
seem to be turning to the theatre, where 
they appear to find themselves at home. 
Just as the painter, by joining the theatre 
arts thirty years ago, brought new en- 
richment of vision to the medium, so to- 
day the participation of such musicians 
as Benjamin Britten — the most recently 
hailed arrival — is bringing a new aural 
harmony into theatrical experience. If a 
hero emerges in what may be a second 
post-war stage renascence within a gene- 
ration, perhaps he will turn out to be the 
composer. At any rate the season opens 
with a sense of excitement in the air — 
hopeful plans, far-reaching projects, 
promising young talents. THEATRE ARTS 
welcomes the new while honoring what 
is most vital and abiding in the past. 








Hope for a Harvest 


Broadway in Preview 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


HERE IS a magic moment in the theatre that time cannot lessen nor 
ferent stale — the moment when house-lights dim off and footlights 
glow on a still-lowered curtain. Then everything is possible; then the mir- 
acle is about to occur. Another Duse may be revealed, another Shaw may 
have arrived to delight and infuriate, another Shakespeare may be stand- 
ing in the wings. At that moment the theatre is all promise. It is with 
something of the same excitement and hope that, from the vantage of a 
breezy October, your true theatre-fan views the coming season. What trea- 
sures does it hold — what miracles of production, acting, playwriting, what 
new revelations. what unforeseen adventures? The barkers are busy selling 
their wares, the music of the carousel can be heard through the tent walls, 
lights glint in doorways and gossip ricochets down the alleys of Broadway’s 
fair-ground. 

This will be a test year. New projects of more than a season’s impor- 
tance are being launched. We shall know by spring whether repertory in 
New York is possible under present economic conditions; we shall discover 
whether we are to have experimental theatres or not; we shall see whether 
theatre dreams can be turned into reality in the competent hands of the 
experienced people who are once more tackling some of Broadway’s knottier 
problems. We should also know how young writers have been affected by 
these past years of war and readjustment and what new wisdom time has 
brought to our maturer playwrights. 

For 1946 will see the return of Eugene O’Neill. The Iceman Cometh 
is the first play of his to be produced since Days Without End in 1934 and 
its presentation by the Theatre Guild will be the outstanding event of the 
autumn months. The Guild has called in Eddie Dowling to direct while 
Robert Edmond Jones will set the stage. This brings together once again two 
members of a memorable trio — Jones, O’Neill, Macgowan — whose pro- 
ductions in the early twenties made theatre history. They gave The Em- 
peror Jones, Desire Under the Elms and The Great God Brown before the 
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Theatre Guild became the House of O’Neill. The Guild, later, launched 
the memorable Mourning Becomes Electra with Robert Edmond Jones 
again interpreting in terms of visual beauty the very tone and temper of 
O’Neill’s play. In the course of the winter the Guild will also present 
O’Neill’s A Moon for the Misbegotten. Neither of these is a part of the 
sequence of eight plays, the octology, on which O’Neill has been at work 
during these years of retirement. The first takes place in a Fulton Street bar 
and is concerned with its drifting population and their relation to the Ice- 
man who is Death. Dudley Digges will appear in it and James Barton, Carl 
Benton Reid, Nicholas Joy, Leo Chalzell, Russell Collins. The second goes 
back to that New England which holds such a fascination for the author — 
and here Dudley Digges will direct in another Jones setting. Two O’Neills, 
after so long a silence, seem generous fare indeed and if they prove that the 
playwright has been growing in depth and strength during these years of 
work-in-tranquility they will in themselves mark the year as eventful. 

Eventful also will be the launching of the American Repertory Theatre, 
the venture headed by Eva LeGallienne, Margaret Webster and Cheryl 
Crawford which will bring repertory, chiefly classic, to the New York scene 
and prove whether by sound, experienced planning and zealous labor the 
dream of many a theatregoer and theatre worker young and old can come 
true. The first play of the new company will be Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, 
directed by Margaret Webster with scenes and costumes — of which one 
graces the cover of this issue — by David Ffolkes. Victor Jory as Henry, 
Walter Hampden as the Cardinal, Miss LeGallienne as Katharine head the 
usual large cast which the Bard, with singularly little foresight in the matter 
of production costs, demands. Rumors sizzling along Broadway at this sea- 
son indicate that the new firm is planning to do full justice to the possibili- 
ties for pageantry which the text permits. 

The theatre on Columbus Circle now christened the International will 
house Henry VIII, What Every Woman Knows and John Gabriel Borkman 
in rapid succession during the first week of November. Later in the season 
Androcles and the Lion, The School for Scandal and a yet unannounced 
new play will be added to the changing bill. The most popular of the plays 
will be given most frequently and the best of these in turn held over for 
future revivals, as a backlog of tested production is rolled up by this enter- 
prising management. The difficulties inherent in operating genuine reper- 
tory, in providing a nightly or bi-nightly change of bill, are so great that 
they have long discouraged any attempts of the kind. Miss LeGallienne’s 
own Civic Repertory on Fourteenth Street was the last considerable effort 
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in this direction, except of course the memorable visit of the Old Vic com- 
pany last spring. Now the American Repertory Theatre will see whether 
the public reception to their offerings is sufficiently keen to warrant the 
effort. Ultimately any program of this kind depends on the prompt and 
intelligent response of an audience to a new and most valuable experiment. 
That other new group, now in its second year, Theatre Incorporated, 
which brought to New York the most enlivening theatre experience of last 
season — the visit of the Old Vic — plans another star revival to follow its 
highly successful Pygmalion. It will present Burgess Meredith in The Play- 
boy of the Western World under Guthrie McClintic’s baton as its first major 
offering. The Synge poetic satire is one of the more eagerly awaited revivals 
of which there are several promised. Lady Windermere’s Fan, set and cos- 
tumed by Cecil Beaton who did the same office for John Gielgud’s produc- 
tion still running at the Haymarket in London, is one of these. Cornelia 
Otis Skinner will be in it and Jack Merivale and John Buckmaster, all three 
gifted offspring of distinguished players. The production comes from ‘the 
Coast’ under the zgis of three California producers ‘in association with the 
Theatre Guild.’ It has already started its tour en route to New York. 
Before it gets to Broadway, however, another promising revival should 
have made its bow. Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac with José Ferrer as the 
long-nosed one will be ushered to town by Mr. Ferrer as producer in color- 
ful sets and costumes of Lemuel Ayers’ devising, with music by Paul Bowles. 
Frances Reed will play Roxanne (who can now remember Bernhardt in 
that role with Coquelin as an unsurpassed and unsurpassable Cadet de 
Gascoyne!). The comedy element in the text will be well served by Paula 
Laurence and Hiram Sherman and the whole affair is of good augur for 
those who are not too dessicated to take a little romanticism in their stride. 
Actually the first play of the new season was a revival, but definitely 
not of the romantic school. Ben Hecht’s and Charles MacArthur’s The 
Front Page started the ball rolling with its hard-hitting realism. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur directed, as Mr. Hecht was absorbed at the moment in a more exact- 
ing undertaking. During September the Alvin Theatre housed a pageant of 
the oppressed — a moving presentation in theatre form, written by Ben 
Hecht, of the sufferings and persecutions of the Jews. The cast of A Flag 
Is Born was headed by Paul Muni and included no less than 250 men, 
women and children. Quentin Reynolds acted as narrator and Marlon 
Brando played a key role. In a succession of scenes directed by Luther Adler 
and designed by Robert Davison, Hecht presented the tragedy of a perse- 
cuted people and made a plea for their right to a country and a flag. The 
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production, under the auspices of the American League for a Free Palestine, 
will tour the United States raising funds for and pleading its cause. 

Though New York can boast three ‘organized’ theatres now that the 
Theatre Guild, long alone in the field, has been joined by the American 
Repertory and Theatre Incorporated, the vast majority of plays which will 
make their bows during the coming season will be ushered in by individual 
producers — old hands and new — who are the gods in Broadway’s multi- 
farious machines. First on the docket of new plays comes Brock Pemberton’s 
venture. After announcing Constance O’Hara’s The Magnificent Heei ior 
some time, he has now made his promise good. The play is not concerned 
with so amiable a figure as the beloved white rabbit of Harvey who still 
holds his own on Broadway and on the road and is about to make his bow 
in London. The protagonist of Mr. Pemberton’s latest play is a newspaper 
columnist who would rather be successful than right. More in line with 
the Harvey tradition is the forthcoming dramatization of PM’s comic strip 
about young Barnaby and his invisible Fairy Godfather, Mr. O’ Malley. By 
rights the play which Jerome Chodorov has dreamed up from the Crockett 
Johnson series should be full of invisible and presumably non-Equity actors, 
but the list of visible ones is fairly long and includes that perennial favorite 
J. M. Kerrigan, as Mr. O’Malley and no less than two young hopefuls to 
play Barnaby on alternate nights. Also tainted with other-worldliness is the 
long-awaited Mr. Peebles and Mr. Hooker which Edward Paramore has 
adapted from Charles G. Givens’ novel, The Devil Takes a Hilltown, and 
which Joseph Hyman will produce. 

Comedy is of course in the ascendant in the early fall offerings. Noel 
Coward’s Present Laughter, produced in London during the war and 
brought here by John C. Wilson who has lured Clifton Webb back from 
Hollywood for the occasion, sets the pace. From Hollywood also comes 
Anita Loos with a new play cheerfully entitled Happy Birthday which will 
restore Helen Hayes to the theatre after a year or more of rest and radio 
work. Rodgers and Hammerstein, having only the highly successful Annie 
Get Your Gun and their shares as authors, composers or part-producers in 
Oklahoma!, Carousel and Show Boat on their minds, will open their season 
with this non-musical production. Another musical-comedy impresario to 
try his hand at straight comedy is Vinton Freedley, who brings Francine 
Larrimore to town in The Temporary Mrs. Smith by Jacqueline Susann 
and Beatrice Cole. 

The Theatre Guild has lined up several of its favorite playwrights 
for a decidedly active season: George Kelly’s The Fatal Weakness with 
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Ina Claire; a play by Reginald Lawrence; adaptations by S. N. Behrman 
who has left the Playwrights Company to pursue his own writing chores. 
The Playwrights will add the Kanins — Garson and Ruth Gordon — to 
their number after that busy couple has launched its own undertakings: 
Miss Gordon’s autobiographical Miss Jones; a road company of Kanin’s 
riotous Born Yesterday; a directorial job on Donald Ogden Stewart’s How 
I Wonder. There is good hope that Gertrude Stein’s Yes Is for a Very 
Young Man, given at Pasadena Playhouse last year, will come to Broad- 
way under the zgis of Ernest Bauer, while a further literary note is struck 
by Oscar Serlin’s announced production of a dramatization of Henry 
James’ Washington Square. Roland Young in The Admirable Crichton, 
Oscar Karlweis in Topaze, Charles Laughton in Brecht’s Galileo and a 
new untitled play by Moss Hart should all make good theatregoing. 

Among the titles that stir the imagination — either with hope deferred, 
as is the case with Michael Myerberg’s promise to present Padraic Colum’s 
Balloon at long last, or because author or actor is known and welcome in 
advance — none is more engaging than Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lor- 
raine in which Ingrid Bergman will appear as an actress who is performing 
the role of the Maid of Orleans. Margo Jones is slated as director and the 
Playwrights will produce it as their first venture for the new season. Other 
intriguing combinations and permutations include the appearance of Elisa- 
beth Bergner in The Duchess of Malfi, an idea which had deeply interested 
Edward Sheldon during its planning stage just before his death last year. 
Miss Bergner’s husband, Paul Czinner, will produce the Jacobean horror- 
play which was so enormously successful in London when John Gielgud 
played in it with Peggy Ashcroft in the title role. Theatre Incorporated will 
offer another seventeenth-century chiller, The Changeling, as one of its 
major productions, thereby giving New Yorkers a taste of what real blank- 
verse terror can be. For modern, intellectual and thoroughly glacial horror 
there is the possibility of seeing Jean-Paul Sartre’s Huis-Clos, called, in Paul 
Bowles’ translation, No Exit, which Oliver Smith and Richard Dorso have 
scheduled, and also, under different management, Albert Camus’ Caligula, 
translated by Harald Bromley who will present it in New York. 

The exchange of plays and also of players which began so auspiciously 
last year with the success of the recently reopened O Mistress Mine of Ter- 
ence Rattigan starring the Lunts and of the Old Vic company in repertory 
bids fair to continue with Coward’s Present Laughter leading the way and a 
number of other plays promised: The First Gentleman with Robert Morley, 
Emlyn Williams’ The Wind of Heaven, Rattigan’s new The Winslow Boy, 
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Priestley’s An Inspector Calls. New York is dispatching Dream Girl, 
Harvey, The Voice of the Turtle and Mary Martin in person (to play in 
Coward’s new musical, Scarlet Lady) by way of reply. The two most im- 
portant imports, however, are John Gielgud in repertory — an event which 
should open the New Year auspiciously if he can detach himself from the 
immensely successful run of Crime and Punishment to come. He will, it is 
hoped, bring three or four plays from his repertory, possibly The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, Love for Love, King Lear or Richard II. The other 
major event will be the Broadway production, under Eddie Dowling’s man- 
agement, of Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes. Given with great success in 
London and in a brilliant tryout production at Tanglewood (the Berkshire 
Music Centre), Peter Grimes marks an epoch in the musical theatre and 
will be an outstanding event when Mr. Dowling has time to give it the at- 
tention it demands. Mr. Dowling is directing The Iceman Cometh and the 
Pauline Lord company of The Glass Menagerie as well as playing with 
Laurette Taylor in the original version on tour, a pretty full schedule. 

Music will make up a major share of New York’s theatre fare. Musical- 
comedy productions take off with two revivals, Yours Is My Heart by 
Lehar, starring Richard Tauber who has sung it all over Europe, and 
Gypsy Lady, which is no less than two Victor Herberts rolled into one. The 
new offerings include a large Nunnally Johnson-George S. Kaufman affair 
called Park Avenue which Kaufman will direct and Donald Oenslager de- 
sign, while Arthur Schwartz and Ira Gershwin, in good pre-depression style, 
will provide music and lyrics. Sweet Bye and Bye, which has been called by 
many names during its peregrinations from office to office, makes its bow 
under Nat Karson’s zgis with Boris Aronson’s sets, as the following pages 
indicate. Dwight Deere Wiman promises a Fourth Little Show for later in 
the season and Shuffle Along may come back to town under Noble Sissle’s 
direction — two projects guaranteed to make oldtimers nostalgic. The plan 
for a musical version of Street Scene, to be presented by Wiman and the 
Playwrights, with music by Kurt Weill, is still in the offing and there is the 
possibility that Theatre Incorporated will bring in a new version, with 
music, of Goldoni’s The Liar. Steinbeck’s The Wizard of Maine, which 
Stewart Chaney hopes to launch, is a musical. And, once more, there is talk 
of a ‘new version’ of The Beggar’s Opera, a hardy-perennial idea, called 
this time Street Music. The plans, the rumors, the hopes and fears stretch 
fascinatingly into the future. If only a small proportion of these high expec- 
tations are fulfilled the season should prove a good one and should add its 
quota to the growing honor roll of the American theatre in action. 
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FRED ASTAIRE in his latest and last film. Blue Shes 





Alfredo Valente 





J. M. KERRIGAN as Mr. O'Malley in Barnaby and Mr. O'Malley, Jerom 


Chodorov’s dramatization of Crockett Johnson’s magical comic-strip 
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JOSE FERRER as Cyrano de Bergerac in Brian Hooker’s version of the Rostand 
classic which Mr. Ferrer himself is producing. Frances Reid plays Roxanne 





ROBERT DAVISON’S design for A Flag 1s Born (above) and JOHN BOYT’S 
design for the Theatre, Inc. production of The Playboy of the Western World. 











Jig-saw curtain: theme of the whole design 


When I was commissioned to design a 
show which takes place in the year 2076 
my first reaction was that the President 
of the United States should appoint a 
Sweet Bye and Bye committee consisting of leading ar- 
chitects, scientists and engineers who 

would determine what a doorknob, for 

BORIS ARONSON instance, will look like tomorrow. But I 
readily faced the fact that these people 

are all sewed up for the moment figur- 
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Transparencies and opaques used in various combinations for the different scenes 
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How Boris Aronson arrived at his finished design for a scene in a 
space-ship: at top, the foundation; in the middle, the space-ship 
in relation to the action; and third, the completed setting with 
the intimacies of the acted scene in proper balance with the con- 
crete setting on the stage, seen with the eye of the audience. 
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ing what happened yesterday 
while the big conferences are 
trying to piece the future to- 
gether. I was left completely 
on my own and frankly 
puzzled. 

My own feeling of bewil- 
derment gave me the idea of 
using as a theme a puzzle, a 
jigsaw puzzle. There is a cer- 
tain excitement when all the 
pieces of a puzzle are put into 
their proper places one by one 
and such was the pleasure I 
have had in solving this par- 
ticular problem of depicting 
the future in theatrical terms. 

I introduced the theme by 
two curtains, one in front of 
the other, which are solid in 
the beginning but when 
moved apart form different 
patterns, dissolve, break up 
and move back again into 
solid form. Then, within ba- 
solid form. 

Then, within basic perma- 
nent structures designed to 
create the illusion of space I 
inserted various backgrounds 
usually based on the shapes 
of a jigsaw puzzle. Trans- 
parencies are used to give the 
illusion of endless space. 

As I did not visualize the 
looks of the future in terms of 
vertical forms but rather in 
forms suggesting roundness 
and depth, the irregular 





The Prologue: three scenes spotlighted in turn 


shapes and the limitless variety of the cut-out forms of the jigsaw puzzle 
lent themselves to intricate development. The script calls for many 
changes of locale and for credibility I took advantage of what one iden- 
tifiable object can do to establish the sense of the whole locale. A con- 
temporary audience knows where it is the instant it recognizes one familiar 
object. This was a show in which I couldn’t use research and there were 
no standards to go by. The approach was to imagine the future in theat- 
rical terms, not to determine the shapes of things to come or to calculate 
the waves of the future. Who knows? The future may be old-fashioned. 





Scene for the Janeway Success School for Men 
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Meet Eugene O'Neill 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


S soon AS I have three dollars of my own,’ Eugene O’Neill wrote to 
A the editors of THEATRE ARTS, ‘I am going to subscribe to your maga- 
zine. It is good to see The Emperor Jones in print.’ That was in January, 
1921, just before The Emperor Jones was moved uptown from its first home 
at the Provincetown Playhouse. 

Within a few months O’Neill had not only three dollars but a wide 
recognition of his talents; he had ceased to be the most spectacular of a 
group of local celebrities experimenting in theatre-ways, and especially in 
new forms of playwriting, in a tiny Macdougal Street playhouse, and had 
become the acknowledged white hope of the American theatre. Within a 
few years he was more than that; he was a successful playwright with a 
large following and also with a busy host of audible enemies who objected 
violently and with regularity to the characters, the themes and the method 
of treatment of each of the plays which, year by year, O’Neill loosed before 
astonished audiences. It is hard to say whether his friends or his enemies 
made the most noise in the press and the public forum, but they helped, 
about equally, to spread the news of every new play by O’Neill that found 
its way to the stage. His audiences mounted; his plays were in print almost 
as soon as they were produced; they went around the world as no other 
American playwright’s ever had —to France, Sweden, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan. Wherever they went they enlisted the services of famous 
actors, of talented directors and skilful designers. And wherever they went 
they pleased and enraged both the public and the critics. They kept the 


censors open-eyed and often fired them to action. 


O’Neill himself had in the meantime become an almost legendary 
figure through no effort of his own or of a publicity agent in the manner of 
the movies. With his close friends and his co-workers he was simple, lovable, 
open-hearted. Not many successful playwrights ave earned and held the 
deep devotion and admiration which his friends had for ‘Gene’; not many 
who have achieved such fame as his so quickly suffered so little from the 
small pin-pricks of envy or the personal spites that are apt to torment suc- 
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cessful theatre folk. But he was shy, high-strung, nervous, thoughtful, eter- 
nally perplexed, hard-working and distinctly overproductive, so he had 
neither the time nor the temperament for crowds. You could not imagine 
O’Neill sitting, day after day, at the round table at the Algonquin exchang- 
ing wisecracks with Alexander Woollcott, George Kaufman and their 
coterie. A corner in a quiet saloon in Greenwich Village, with a crony or 
two, was more to his taste. 

He was not even a familiar figure in theatre lobbies. It is recorded that 
he seldom went to the theatre, even to watch the rehearsals of many of his 
own plays. He had clear and insistent ideas of what plays should look like 
and should sound like — both his own and those of other dramatists. He 
read avidly all the classics, the Restoration dramatists and especially the 
dissident moderns — Shaw, Ibsen, Strindberg, Wedekind. But the com- 
mercial theatre’s realities disturbed and confused him; they were so seldom 
what he saw in his mind’s eye. And since most of the life around him also 
disturbed and confused him he kept out of the stream as much as possible. 
Except for a few interviews, a few letters he wrote for publication about 
his own plays and the printed comments of his friends one needed to go 
directly to his plays to know Eugene O'Neill. 


There was no lack of plays. Steadily they mounted in number, in scale, 
in length, power and success. For more than a dozen years the whole 
American theatre — its playwriting, design, direction, acting and criticism 
— was stimulated and even a little intoxicated by the work, the person- 
ality and the influence of Eugene O’Neill. 

The one-act plays of the sea (later united under the title of S.S. Glen- 
cairn) and certain others of less importance had preceded The Emperor 
Jones at the Provincetown Playhouse. Beyond the Horizon came and went 
almost unnoticed by audiences, although it attracted keen attention from 
a few men of insight and won the Pulitzer Prize. What might well be classed 
as ‘certain other plays,’ for want of a better title, seemed indeed each year 
to come and go almost unnoticed without interfering with O’Neill’s grow- 
ing prestige. He is said to have destroyed, moreover, almost as many 
finished plays as he permitted to be produced. It might have been better 
if he had taken more pains in the writing of a few, but that was not his way. 
He was too full of things he wanted to say. So plays that came —and stayed 
—also followed in regular succession. Arthur Hopkins, then at the top of 
his flight, produced Anna Christie (the second Pulitzer Prizewinner ) , with 
Pauline Lord. The Provincetown Players brought on The Hairy Ape, with 
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Louis Wolheim; All God’s Chillun Got Wings, with Paul Robeson; Desire 
Under the Elms, with Walter Huston. 

A little later O’Neill formed a producing partnership with two of his 
friends, Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones, and among their 
productions was The Great God Brown. Then the Theatre Guild found 
O’Neill and — in 1928 — gave him a lustrous production of Marco Mil- 
ltons and followed it almost at once with Strange Interlude, which con- 
sumed five hours of playing time (and for the third time an O’Neill play 
won the Pulitzer award). The Pasadena Playhouse — braver than its com- 
mercial rivals — dared to do Lazarus Laughed. Then, again under the 
banner of the Theatre Guild, Dynamo, Mourning Becomes Electra —a 
trilogy for three successive nights — and Ah, Wilderness!, an unexpected 
and relaxed throwback to youth in Connecticut. In 1934, Days Without 
End, and since then, nothing. 

Shortly after this O’Neill left New York to live quietly in the West. 
There have been two persistent reports about him as the empty years went 
by. One said that he had not been well; the other that he was working on 
a series of plays, no one of which would be produced until the cycle was 
complete. Both were probably true. After he left the scene of his unrivaled 
triumph, O’Neill’s plays continued to be presented abroad and in the sum- 
mer theatres and the tributary theatres around the country. There were a 
few, not too successful, revivals. Anna Christie, The Emperor Jones, The 
Long Voyage Home, Strange Interlude, The Hairy Ape have been made 
into movies of varying value. Dudley Nichols is at work on a film version of 
Mourning Becomes Electra. 


Generally speaking, the shift away from O’Neill — in the theatre itself 
— has been as decisive as his rise to fame, and the O’Neill influence in 
playwriting and in play criticism seems to have vanished, although the 
disciples of Chekhov, Ibsen, Shaw continue to thrive. Theatre theorists no 
longer seem to use O’Neill’s experimental methods as their springboard; 
many reviewers whose columns for years measured other men’s plays or 
characters by O’Neill’s seldom mention him today. And yet the question 
arises: why, if O’Neill has really lost his fascination for us, are we all so 
eager for his new play, so sure that, whatever it is, The Iceman Cometh 
will have something to offer which we have missed in our theatre since 
O’Neill left it, something that the theatre had while O’Neill reigned there 
—had not only from him but from other playwrights, from the actors, 
directors, designers who worked with him, and from others who watched 
the results of their work. 
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In the twelve years since Days Without End the whole line-up of our 
theatre has changed, not only the producers and the actors but the audi- 
ence. Probably a large part of the audience for The Iceman Cometh will 
be seeing an O’Neill play for the first time. Suppose that, in their desire to 
know something of what O’Neill meant to his first audiences, they are 
doing what many of us (who did see the plays) are doing now, namely 
going back to the published plays for understanding. How will they picture 
Eugene O’Neill himself as he was in his thirties? One may surmise that, 
after reading all the plays that contributed anything of importance to 
O’Neill’s reputation, and after studying the familiar photographs of his 
very interesting face, this new audience may think of him as — in appear- 
ance — not unlike his own description of Michael Cape, the word-bound 
husband in Welded: 

Michael is tall and dark. His unusual face is a harrowed battlefield of 
super-sensitiveness, the features at war with one another — the forehead 
of a thinker, the eyes of a dreamer, the nose and mouth of a sensualist. 
One feels a powerful imagination tinged with somber sadness — a driving 
force which can be sympathetic and cruel at the same time. There is 
something tortured about him —a passionate tension, a self-protecting, 
arrogant defiance of life and his own weakness, a deep need for love as a 
faith in which to relax. 
And they may well supplement this by the belief that O’Neill was reveal- 
ing much of his own temperament in Dion Anthony’s self-analysis in The 
Great God Brown: 


DION: (with a suffering bewilderment) Why am I afraid to dance, I 
who love music and rhythm and grace and song and laughter? Why am 
I afraid to live, I who love life and the beauty of flesh and the living 
colors of earth and sky and sea? Why am I afraid of love? Why am I 
afraid, I who am not afraid? Why must I pretend to scorn in order to 
pity? Why must I hide myself in self-contempt in order to understand? 
Why must I be ashamed of my strength, so proud of my weakness? Why 
must I live in a cage like a criminal, defying and hating, I who love peace 
and friendship? (clasping his hands above in supplication) Why was I 
born without a skin, O God, that I must wear armor in order to touch or 
to be touched? . . . Or rather, Old Graybeard, why the devil was I born 


at all? 

If a portrait of the young O’Neill, etched of these materials, is to their 
satisfaction, how will a new public go on to think of his stories, his charac- 
ters, his style, his essential theatre equipment, his philosophy of life and of 
art? How closely, after the upheaval of a second World War, will they 
agree with earlier verdicts upon the worth of the various plays and the 


importance of the problems that seemed so agitating and disruptive after 
the first war? 
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They will be sure — beyond the shadow of a doubt — that in his early 
impressionable years O’Neill knew poverty, illness and the sea and that all 
three have left their mark on his mind and heart and have been a guiding 
force to his pen. They will believe that he has not outgrown the mysticism 
of an Irish Catholic heritage and training; that he has left the Church but 
has never for a moment been without the imperative need for some tie with 
the powers that rule men and nature; that he has not cast off his faith in 
confession and the forgiveness of sin, though he will allow no man to mark 
out, for him, the boundaries of good and evil. ‘They will recognize the reli- 
gious struggle as the strongest element of conflict in his markedly icono- 
clastic nature. By the time they have read The Great God Brown they will 
know that sooner or later he will either join the Church again or will at 
least find release, as an artist, in a play like Days Without End, in whicha 
man divided within himself at last recognizes that only ‘In Thy will we 
find peace.’ 

They will see in O'Neill a man driven by an unnamed force towards an 
unseen goal, in other words a rebel, not against any special social system 
or political or ethical theory but against any locked door or barred road 
because he believes that we cannot know whether they lead to good or evil 
unless they are wide open. Reckoning with that rebellion, a newer audience 
will not think, as so many of his earlier critics did, that O’Neill was not a 
master of theatre techniques simply because of his determined opposition 
to established forms and traditions. The theatre was obviously an art that 
he both loved and despised. He would not accept its conventions or obey 
its laws, but he knew exactly what he was doing, and why, with every ex- 
periment he tried, though many of them must seem fruitless today. 

They may well believe that there were other things besides the theatre 
that O’Neill despised and loved — including women, in whom he seems to 
recognize only one quality, appetite, in many forms, and only one value, 
sex. Even his lovely and loving Princess Kukachin in Marco Millions is 
fantasy, not reality, a dream of what woman might be, not what she is. 
His Earth Mothers never have any contact with nature in any form but 
the human body; it is men, like one of the brothers in Be yond the Horizon 
or the father and son, Ephraim and Eben Cabot, in Desire Under the Elms 
(two of O’Neill’s most finely etched characters), who love the soil and 
nourish it. 


Every audience must feel, always and everywhere, O’Neill’s deep and 
broad human sympathies; his sense that — whether in failure or success. 
or even in mere futility of endeavor — a man’s worth is measured by the 
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MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA: ‘Who are you? Another corpse! ... Death 
sits so naturally on you! Death becomes the Mannons!’ Orin Mannon, home from 
the war, looks upon the body of his father, ‘Old Stick’ Ezra Mannon. With settings 
by Robert Edmond Jones ( who performs the same function for O’Neill’s new plays 
this year) the Theatre Guild introduced O’Neill’s great trilogy to New York on 
October 26, 1931. Earle Larimore played Orin; Lee Baker, Ezra; and Alla Nazi- 
mova and Alice Brady were mother and daughter. 
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AH, WILDERNESS! 


Eugene O’Neill’s homely excursion into the past was a ‘dream walking,’ according 
to a story that went the rounds when the play opened on October 2, 1933. After 
finishing a third draft of Days Without End the playwright de« ided to rest; but he 
woke up one morning with the plot and characters of Ah, Wilderness! so clear in 
his mind that they demanded to be put down on paper immediately. The comedy 
was completed in a month and the first draft was the final product. Placed in 
rehearsal a week after O'Neill gave it to the Theatre Guild, it resulted in one of 
O’Neill’s — and the Guild’s — surest hits. The leading members of the onginal 
cast, who brought to the play all the warmth and humor that it required, are seen 
here in the Miller living-room designed by Robert Edmond Jones. They are: 
Adelaide Bean, William Post Jr. and Elisha Cook Jr. as the children; Marjorie 
Marquis and George M. Cohan (seated right) as the parents; and Gene Lockhart 
and Eda Heinemann, somewhat in the background appropriately enough, as the 
‘relatives, Uncle Sid Davis and Aunt Lily Miller. 


= 


THE LONG VOYAGE HOME 


From four of Eugene O’Neill’s short plays of the sea, first produced at the Prov- 


incetown Playhouse, Hollywood made a film in 1940 that went at once into the 


top bracket of screen classics. Other O’Neills had been adapted to the movies: 
‘Greta Garbo talked’ in Anna Christie; Paul Robeson went to England for 7 he 
Emperor Jones; Norma Shearer essayed the Lynn Fontanne role in Strange Inter- 
‘ude. But The Long Voyage Home was unquestionably the most successful of the 
transpositions of O’Neill’s work from stage to screen. The credit was shared by 
several talents. As actors there were John Wayne and Thomas Mitchell (seen 
above), aided by such experienced ‘character-delineators’ as Barry Fitzgerald, 
Wilfred Lawson, Ian Hunter, Arthur Shields and Mildred Natwick. The director 
was John Ford, who had earlier shown his fine Irish hand in The Informer. Gregg 
[oland was cameraman. And as scenarist there was Dudley Nichols who now, six 
vears later, is putting another O'Neill play into the Hollywood works. This time it 
is \fourning Becomes Electra, with Rosalind Russell as leading player 
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MARCO MILLIONS 


For the Prologue to his story of Marco Polo and the beautiful Princess Kukachin, 
Eugene O'Neill outlined his setting with care: ‘A sacred tree on a vast plain in 
Persia near the confines of India . . . The heavy limbs spread out to a great dis- 
tance from the trunk. Beneath them is deep cool shade, contrasting with the blind- 
ing glare of the noon sun on the sandy plain in the background.’ Against this lush 
background ‘a double file of thirty men of different ages, stripped to the waist, 
harnessed to each other waist-to-waist and to the long pole of a two-wheeled 
wagon, stagger in, straining forward under the lashes of two soldiers who run 
beside them and the long whips of the Captain and a Corporal.’ Lee Simonson 
followed the author’s description faithfully yet with an artist’s imagination in his 
design for the Theatre Guild production in 1928 (above). Alfred Lunt gave an- 
other of his vigorous portrayals as Marco Polo; Margalo Gillmore, now to be seen 
in State of the Union, played the Princess; and others in the cast were Dudley 
Digges, Henry Travers, Ernest Cossart and Morris Carnovsky 
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intensity of his aspirations and his passions. It is so obviously the dream and 
the search, not the achievement, that interests O’ Neill. In consonance with 
this same spirit they will feel in all O’Neill’s writing the poet’s hunger but 
not its satisfaction. There is hardly a sentence in all of O’Neill’s plays that 
an actor cannot speak; he knows well the sound and rhythm of theatre 
speech. But there are many speeches that must embarrass an actor because 
they are so purple or so trite, and there are only a few that really touch the 
height of poetry, as in Lazarus Laughed where he writes: 


As Man, Petty Tyrant of Earth, you are a bubble pricked by death into 
a void and a mocking silence! But as dust you are eternal change, and 
everlasting growth, and a high note of laughter soaring through chaos 
from the deep heart of God! Be proud, O Dust! Then you may love 
the stars as equals. 


Or again, in the same play, the single line: 
If you can answer Yes to pain, there is no pain. 

No one will need to go far in seeing — or in reading — O’Neill’s plays 
to discover that he was deeply involved with German thought from 
Nietzsche to Freud — perilously involved, indeed, because he was so much 
more sensitive and contemplative than profound, more honest and sincere 
than judicial, more adventurous than affirmative. And they will note with 
a sigh of regret that he has absolutely no sense of humor. 


Among different audiences, as within the same audience, there will 
always be differences of opinion about the worth of plays. And with a 
dramatist like O’Neill, who thought of a play in terms of its presentation 
as well as of its words and its theme, there will be certain plays for which 
only performance in a theatre can afford a fair test, even for readers with 
well-developed visual imagination and considerable theatre experience. 
This is certainly true of his highly mechanized plays like The Great God 
Brown, which depends for effectiveness largely on the use of masks; or 
Strange Interlude, which leans heavily on the ‘thought-speeches.’ The 
stories and the characters in these plays look naked on the printed page. 
At once you sense the risks involved in trying to make men and women sym- 
bols and individuals at one and the same time; they are so apt to appear 
like clay idols. Reading The Great God Brown, instead of seeing it, makes 
it easier to doubt O’Neill’s fundamental thesis — that Dion Anthony was 
a genius — without which there is no play. It is also easier to deny the 
validity of the form of Strange Interlude, or at least O’Neill’s application; 
to conclude that instead of delving into the unconscious O’Neill was only 
reporting what good manners or self-protection keeps his characters from 
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saying aloud and what any adequate actor could express without words. 
The people of Strange Interlude, seen against the background of war, must 
surely seem inexpressibly banal, and surely no mature mind will today 
accept Nina Leeds as a marvelous woman. 

But such criticism does not hold in the plays where O’Neill succeeds in 
making you believe in his characters as well as in his thesis. There, audi- 
ences will no doubt still follow him breathlessly no matter how exotic or 
romantic, tragic or exalted his way. One can go a long road accompanied 
by The Emperor Jones, by the satiric pageantry of Marco Millions, the 
friendly ease of Ah, Wilderness!, by the stark earthy tragedy of Desire 
Under the Klms. And when a new audience knows Mourning Becomes 
Electra, in which O’Neill rises to his full stature, they will understand why 
we wait again for a new play by O’Neill. When O'Neill stops thinking of 
himself as Jeremiah he can be a consummate storyteller. 

If anyone cares to look outside the plays for further evidence of 
O’Neill’s idea of the modern playwright’s material and his responsibility to 
it, he may find it in these two paragraphs: 

In his infancy of helplessness and terror Man could not face the in- 
exorable; and facts being of all things the most inexorable he masked all 
the threatening ones as fast as he discovered them; so that now every 
mask requires a hero to tear it off. The king of terrors, Death, was the 
Arch-Inexorable. Man could not bear the dread of that. . . . How he 
fixed the mask of personal immortality on the face of Death . . . we all 
know. And he did the like with all disagreeables as long as they re- 
mained inevitable. Otherwise he must have gone mad with terror at the 
grim shapes around him... . ¢ And the greatest terror prevailed when- 


ever some realist, bolder than the rest, laid hands on a mask which they 
did not yet dare to do without. 


An interesting play cannot in the nature of things mean anything but a 
play in which probiems of conduct and character of personal importance 
to the audience are raised and discussed. People have a thrifty sense of 
taking away something from such plays; they not only have had some- 
thing for their money, but they retain that something as a permanent 
possession. Consequently none of the commonplaces of the box-office 
hold good of such plays. In vain does the experienced acting manager 
declare that people want to be amused at the theatre; that they will not 
stand long speeches; that a play must not contain more than 18,000 
words; that it must not begin before nine nor last beyond eleven; that 
there must be no politics and no religion in it . . . and so on and so 


forth. 


It is easy to recognize O'Neill in this. But the trouble is that O’Neill did 
not write it. Shaw did, part of it in the 1891 edition of The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism, part of it in the second edition twenty-two years later. And 
Shaw was — of course — talking of Ibsen and himself. And yet he was, 
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unwittingly, talking to — and of — O’Neill who was still in his cradle when 
Shaw first affrighted the conservatives with these revolutionary ideas. (And 
he was still unborn when Nietzsche wrote that love was folly and marriage 
only the end of many short follies, being one long stupidity.) And yet 
Shaw’s words do interpret O'Neill. If their date is further proof of what 
should have been obvious enough without it — that O’Neill as a prophet 
was already a little old-fashioned before he began his preaching — it is 
also proof of how slow our American theatre was to accept ideas which, 
thanks partly to dramatists like Ibsen and Shaw, were already current all 
over the world. And, moreover, of how badly we stood in need of a fearless, 
gifted, hard-hitting, passionate iconoclast to break through the conven- 
tions of every kind — spiritual, literary, social and technical — that hedged 
us in. It was the blare of O’Neill’s trumpet that cracked the fortress walls. 





Aaron Douglas’ impression of The Emperor Jones, 1925 
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NORRIS HOUGHTON 


HIs is the first peacetime summer (save 
| aoe in sixteen years that we have not 
worked in an American summer theatre. We 
have, in fact, seen only two performances in 
them this season. It is obvious, therefore, that 
this is the moment to write a definitive study of 
the whole affair — for only when you keep far 
away from summer theatres can you expect to 
have the strength or aplomb left by the end of 
the dog days to lift a pencil, let alone have a 
critical opinion. 

There are only two reasons we can think of 
why anybody works in summer: (a) to make 
money; (b) to do something he cannot do in 
the winter — which, when you come down to 
it, is often the same thing as (a). There are only 
two reasons we can think of why anybody goes 
to summer theatres as they now exist: (a) out 
of curiosity; (b) to substitute one kind of bore- 
dom for another. The purpose of this article is 
to examine these reasons and see how successfully 
the summer theatres fulfill them. 

It would be fairly safe to say that there are 
two kinds of summer theatres: those that make 
money and those that do not. One might add 
to this another, but less safe, generalization that 
summer theatres may also be divided into those 
that exist to make money and those that do not. 
It is in the second category that you find those 
people who seek, on what Miss Tallulah Bank- 
head has endearingly called ‘the citronella cir- 
cuit,’ to do something they cannot do in the 
winter. Broadway being what it is today, it would 
be reminiscent of the Barbara Hutton parties of 
the Twenties if Helen Hayes were to attempt to 
revive Alice Sit-by-the-Fire for a four-week en- 
gagement there as a sort of professional coming- 
out party for her debutante daughter; equally 
foolhardy would it be for, say, a dozen of Theo- 
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dore Komisarjevsky’s students to hire a Broad- 
way house and present a season consisting of re- 
vivals of The Sea Gull, Mistress of the Inn, 
Georges Dandin, Romeo and Juliet, A Month in 
the Country. Yet both of these worthwhile proj- 
ects could be and were accomplished in summer 
theatres and neither was undertaken with the idea 
of making money for the originating parties. 

We are perhaps not as idealistic and light- 
heartedly stagestruck as we were sixteen years 
ago when we treated the Gloucester summerites 
to the dubious double pleasure of seeing us act 
leading roles in front of scenery we had helped 
build and paint between rehearsals. But we hope 
we are not so cynical as to dismiss the probability 
that many plantain-and-burdock stages function 
today inspired by the same eagerness and enthu- 
siasm to work for the sake of working that 
caused us once to accept without question room 
and board plus five dollars a week as ample re- 
ward for something we would-have been glad to 
do for nothing. 

Those were, of course, the early days of sum- 
mer stock, before the unions and the stars moved 
in, when the plays presented were such bits 
of unBroadwayish semi-esoterica as Saki’s The 
Watched Pot, Romains’ Dr. Knock, Dear Bru- 
tus and A Kiss for Cinderella, a mild fantasy 
called The Devil in the Cheese, The Czarina. 

But in the intervening years the unions and 
the stars have moved in on the majority of sum- 
mer-stock managers, who in consequence find 
themselves as necessarily heedful of box-office 
grosses as the Maid of Orleans was of her voices. 
And small wonder, when they must insure on 
Saturday night a full pay envelope to two or 
three union stage hands, an Equity company of 
at least six and a headliner who will get $1000 
to $2500 for a week’s work in a chicken house. 
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The doleful truth is that during the past fifteen 
years summer theatres have become successful. 
And a look at the established summer theatres 
of the season just ended shows that most of the 
first-string entrepreneurs believe that the ‘big 
name’ provides the answer to what the public 
wants. The Cape Playhouse at Dennis on Cape 
Cod boasts in its publicity that ‘it was the first 
rural theatre to introduce the star system as we 
know it today.’ This summer it has maintained 
that system by presenting Gertrude Lawrence, 
Gregory Peck, Taylor Holmes, Grant Mitchell, 
Gladys Cooper, Mady Christians, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Faye Emerson, Gene Raymond. And other 
theatres had equally impressive luminaries. 

Before the war a comfortable formula was 
developed: a star and nuclear support would 
choose one vehicle and play it all season in one 
summer house after another. Thus many barn 
theatres became in large measure road houses. 
This summer, for example, we noted Dame May 
Whitty’s Night Must Fall production, Francis 
Lederer and Bramwell Fletcher touring in Angel 
Street, Miss Bankhead herself out in Private 
Lives, Jane Cowl playing Candida, Miss Hayes 
in Alice Sit-by-the-Fire in four different sum- 
mer theatres, Edward Everett Horton trouping 
Springtime for Henry from rose-twined pillar to 
post, Bert Lahr performing in Burlesque, June 
Havoc devoting the better part of her summer to 
They Knew What They Wanted, Dennis King 
spending the better part of his in Blithe Spirit, 
Gloria Swanson in A Goose for the Gander. 

Touring under normal conditions (if anything 
resembling normalcy ever existed in any aspect 
of theatrical enterprise) is tough enough and 
only the most hardy star will undertake it. There- 
fore, to go barnstorming voluntarily along the 
poison ivy trails of station-wagon stock presup- 
poses an out-of-seasonal love for a role beyond 
all belief, or else the desire to turn up a ready 
nickel — or, in these cases, a ready thousand- 
dollar bill. 

We do not condemn the acceptance of a 
thousand-dollar bill for services rendered. We 
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have often caught poison ivy for less. Anyway, 
we are making an observation, not a criticism. 

There is, however, a type of summer theatre 
that is successful by another means than joining 
the road circuit offering big names. This group 
might be called the production house, where a 
permanent or semi-permanent group of actors 
good enough to be enjoyed stay long enough in 
the summer colony to evoke the kind of sustained 
interest and loyalty on which the traditional 
stock company has always depended. 

The Berkshire Playhouse at Stockbridge is an 
outstanding example of this kind of strawhat. 
At midseason we found ourself there watching 
a creditably performed Saturday matinee of My 
Sister Eileen. The house was packed; the biggest 
names were probably those of Mary Wickes and 
Kendall Clark, neither (we presume) getting the 
percentages of Miss Bankhead or Mr. Horton. 

A third technique the summer impresario has 
devised to draw in the crowd and enable him to 
pay his ever-mounting bills is an appeal to that 
motive I offered as one of the two chief reasons 
drawing the public into a draughty barn — 
namely, curiosity. This can apparently be aroused 
most easily (1) by getting an author to appear 
in his own work; (2) by getting a motion-pic- 
ture star to come and be seen in the flesh; (3) 
by presenting a new play. (The third is so un- 
certain of success that it can hardly be included. ) 

High among (1) and (2) are such ‘unique’ 
attractions as Thornton Wilder appearing in his 
own Our Town and/or The Skin of Our Teeth; 
Moss Hart and newly acquired bride in his own 
Man Who Came to Dinner; or Gregory Peck, 
Olivia De Havilland, Roddy McDowall, Freddie 
Bartholomew and (from radio) Kenny (Senator 
Claghorn) Delmar in various vehicles. 

What of the plays to be seen? We have conned 
the repertories as printed in New York sheets 
and, while our count is not inclusive and carries 
only through the third week of August, we have 
noted 162 different titles. 

In the face of that number, it would be futile 
to charge regimentation of diet to summer stock. 
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True, Blithe Spirit, the top favorite, entertained 
audiences in fifteen different places between June 
and September; Kiss and Tell was played thir- 
teen times that we know of; Angel Street had 
ten productions, Claudia nine, My Sister Lileen 
seven, Goodbye Again six. If one were to devise 
a completely typical twelve-week season — in 
other words, consisting of the most frequently 
performed plays in summer stock — it would in- 
clude these six, plus The Hasty Heart, Charley's 
Aunt, Night Must Fall, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
The Little Foxes and Junior Miss, the runners- 
up in popularity. The strawhat boys bought their 
millinery in Times Square, that is evident. 

Certainly it would be hard to prove that the 
summer stages — while doing no harm — do any 
particular service to the theatre as a whole by 
perpetuating most of these hit shows. But among 
the 162 (which by mid-September when the last 
barn door is nailed shut will no doubt reach close 
to 200) there have been many interesting re- 
vivals. In fact, these summer playhouses are the 
only places where professionals can play and be 
seen in such solid American and English dramas 
as Craig’s Wife, The Show-O ff, Outward Bound, 
The Constant Wife, They Knew What They 
Wanted, A Bill of Divorcement, The Little 
Foxes, Brief Moment, The Royal Family, Win- 
terset, The Devil Passes, Biography, The Time 
of Your Life, Men in White, Elizabeth the 
Queen. For keeping alive such plays (all of 
which were presented during this past summer), 
plays that Broadway has cast aside when it has 
milked them dry, summer theatres rate thanks. 

We cannot turn to the barns for many classical 
revivals, Such plays as O’Neill’s Diff’rent, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan and The Importance of Being 
Earnest, The Playboy of the Western World, 
What Every Woman Knows and Alice Sit-by- 
the-Fire, As You Like It and Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, The Master Builder and A Doll’s House, 
Pygmalion, Arms and the Man and Candida, 
Oedipus and the already mentioned repertory of 
Komisarjevsky were produced. But twenty out 
of 162 is not an impressive proportion. 
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The summer theatres do not serve as proving 
ground for any large number of new plays. Our 
records include 23 tryouts, and Variety at the 
end of the first week in August prognosticated 
that by season’s end about thirty would have 
been shown. One new play for every six revivals 
would seem to be the average for this season. 

If new authors get little out of the summer 
months, what about young actors? Their situa- 
tion is somewhat better than during the winter 
months, if for no other reason than that there 
are about twice as many plays being produced, 
The big summer houses are not much help, for 
they employ the same actors who get the jobs on 
Broadway in the winter; but the small com. 
panies do give outlet to untried talent. Actors 
Equity Association reports 176 new members re- 
cruited from the strawhat circuit. 

The most important single theatrical event of 
the summer was not generally noted as such at 
ali. It was the American premiére of the English 
opera, Peter Grimes, by Benjamin Britten at the 
Berkshire Music Centre. It was a student pro- 
duction, but the 3000 persons who crowded into 
three performances spent an evening that was 
as exciting dramatically as it was lofty musically. 
Leading the student soloists, chorus and orches- 
tra were Leonard Bernstein, who conducted; 
Eric Crozier, who came from England to attend 
to the staging; Hugh Ross, who coached the 
chorus; Richard Rychtarik, the designer; and 
Serge Koussevitzky, under whose guidance and 
by whose vision the production was made pos- 


sible. 


When is the theatre going to have such dreams 
and make them come true? Are warmed-over 
British comedies and thrillers like Private Lives 
and Night Must Fall going to represent indefi- 
nitely the quintessence of our professional sum- 
mertime activity? If the musical world can stage 
a major international event (or a striking na- 
tional event like the Central City, Colorado 
opera season ), there is no reason why the theatre 
cannot do so, too. Then there would be a real 
excuse for writing about the summer season. 
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Curiouser and Curiouser 


The English Spotlight 
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tice might well have made her celebrated 
remark as she watched recent events in the 
London theatre, for curiouser and curiouser are 
the things that happen here. ‘Enough of this,’ 
cries a well-known director, unable to find a 
playhouse for his production. “We will erect a 
tent to hold 1200 people on a bombed site in the 
West End.’ This gentleman has, from all ac- 
counts, the tent and equipment ready, and now 
is looking for the site and angling for permission 
to go ahead. Should he succeed, critics can look 
forward to winter evenings under canvas, for 
without a doubt this pioneer will have his fol- 
lowers. 

But apart from the curious conditions imposed 
by the theatre shortage are the just as curious 
circumstances surrounding plays that have found 
a home. Who, for example, could have foretold 
the complete flop suffered by Our Town with 
its all-American cast? Or expected Sir Lewis Cas- 
son’s superb performance as Woodrow Wilson in 
In Time to Come to pass almost unnoticed? 
Equally surprising was the freak success of Pick- 
Up Girl, and what could be more curious than 
the mere chance which resulted in John Giel- 
gud’s welcome return to the stage in a new play? 
For had the actor for whom Crime and Punish- 
ment was specially written not fallen ill, Gielgud 
would have been the director, not the star. 

Even now, some time after its quick disappear- 
ance, post mortems are held on Jed Harris’s pro- 
duction of Our Town. It is said that glamour- 
starved Londoners were in no mood to sit out a 
play so austerely set and so lacking in any escap- 
ist element. Others will have it that the Wilder 
play was about nothing and could not therefore 
hope to interest anybody. If birth and death and 


life and love are nothing, I suppose they have 
something here. But the venture’s failure over 
here seems to have resulted from two causes: it 
was not as well acted as it might have been, and 
much of it was fairly inaudible to those not sitting 
well down in the stalls. 

Nor is it difficult to see why Sir Lewis Casson 
gave to not very full houses what was probably 
the best performance of his long and distin- 
guished career in In Time to Come. For many 
years he has been regarded as a director of plays 
rather than as an actor, particularly of plays 
in which his wife, Dame Sybil Thorndike, has 
starred. Playgoers thought twice before making 
the journey to the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, to see him in what was said to be a docu- 
mentary of the first World War. Had they not 
missed their opportunity, they must have seen an 
actor living his part with every fibre of his being, 
and interpreting so faithfully the gradual decline 
in health of an idealist doomed to disappoint- 
ment that in the end the moving quality of the 
acting more than made up for the shortcomings 
of the play itself. Dame Sybil’s portrait of Edith 
Wilson was touching in its wifely devotion. One 
critic at least will be grateful always to these two 
fine artists for providing that extremely rare de- 
light known as ‘an experience in the theatre.’ 

What might have been the fate of Elsa Shel- 
ley’s Pick-Up Girl if circumstances had not fa- 
voured it nobody can tell. Too many vital plays 
are ignored by managers who won’t go a taxi 
ride’s distance to see their tryouts. But this one, 
produced at the little Lindsey Theatre Club — a 
room with chairs to seat 174 members — was 
well received by the critics when it opened there 
last May. It was played by an entirely unknown 
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cast, and to gain publicity for it juvenile court 
magistrates were invited to express opinions. 

‘I consider that this play is a drama of great 
force and integrity,’ said one of them and an- 
other declared, ‘Something really moving and 
exceptional.’ Even so, the play might have re- 
mained in its modest home, frowned upon by the 
censor, and allowed to fade out there, if that 
inveterate playgoer, Queen Mary, had not gra- 
ciously decided to pay it a visit and then ex- 
pressed her admiration for what she saw. At the 
moment of writing, Pick-Up Girl has opened in 
the heart of the West End, at the Prince of 
Wales, where 2000 customers can see it if they 
want to. 

‘Please, not again!’ was this critic’s anguished 
thought on learning that a new stage version of 
Crime and Punishment was being prepared at 
the request of Robert Helpmann, the dancer, 
who fancied himself in the part of Raskolnikoff. 
The cry seemed reasonable when one remem- 
bered an English translation of Gaston Baty’s 
attempt to do the same thing and the resultant 
conviction that Dostoievsky’s masterpiece had 
better have been left in its original form. Yet 
how triumphantly has the fresh attempt, made 
by Rodney Ackland, succeeded. To quote one of 
our most reliable authorities, ‘Ackland is a great 
dramatiser if not a great dramatist.’ Only dull- 
ards need to be told that he is the most significant 
writer we have had in the theatre since 1932 
(when Gielgud directed his Strange Orchestra). 
As it happened, a few weeks before the arrival 
at the New Theatre of the Ackland play, we saw, 
in the suburbs, Alec Guinness in his own adapta- 
tion of The Brothers Karamazov, and rather a 
tedious scrappy affair it turned out to be despite 
a flash of drama here and there that was never 
given time to develop in the mad rush which 
carried us on from one disjointed episode to an- 
other. It is the episodic trap, into which fall most 
of the adapters of novels for the stage, that Crime 
and Punishment manages so skilfully to avoid. 

The story is told in one set made to represent 
the ground floor of a lodging house in St. Peters- 
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burg, and there we remain, lodgers ourselves, 
throughout the performance. Various rooms are 
shown us (all at the same time, thank heaven, 
and not just when a spotlight chooses to direct 
our attention to one of them); a staircase winds 
up from the hall to rooms above that are left 
to our imagination, and even the rooftops above 
these rooms are suggested. The effect, as the 
characters stroll in and out, is of one of Cruik 
shank’s detailed illustrations, swarming with men 
and women who go about their individual busi- 
ness yet are an integral part of the whole design. 
The stage, in fact, becomes an enlarged edition 
of a slot-machine whose mechanical figures are 
set actively in motion at the drop of a penny, 
with the difference that here each figure is puls 
ing with full-blooded life. 

The author, with the help of his director, An- 
thony Quayle, and his designer, Paul Sherriff, 
has achieved an illusion of the multiplicity of 
life, that sense of crowding humanity one got 
from the films D. W. Griffith used to make. Four 
plays seem to be going on at the same time. In 
his wretched bedroom the student (Gielgud) is 
occupied with his strangely motivated murder 
of the old pawnbroker; in another apartment 
Katerina Marmeladoff (Edith Evans) fights des- 
perately to keep her head above the waters of 
degradation in which she is finally drowned; 
through folding doors in the background we 
glimpse, whenever they are flung open, a domes- 
tic interior that is gay and sordid by turns; and 
up and down the staircase pass the other lodgers, 
in moods varying from silent sorrow to wild 
hysteria. 

Of the forty-odd characters in the play, nearly 
all are remembered, no matter how few the lines 
they have to speak; and Mr. Gielgud’s homicidal 
philosopher never once loses his hold on our 
sympathy and understanding. This is a great 
tribute to the actor, for played less brilliantly this 
young student might all too easily become some- 
thing of a bore. New York will undoubtedly see 
Crime and Punishment, though possibly not with 
the same cast. 
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EXERCISE BOWLER 


More often than not the productions of London’s little theatres seem to meet with 
popular success — a state which Broadway, with scarcely a little theatre to call 
its own, might well envy and emulate. Exercise Bowler, given originally at the Arts 
Theatre by a group of war veterans calling themselves the Reunion Theatre Asso- 
ciation, was such a hit that it was moved to the Scala Theatre in the West End 
for an unlimited run. The script was the joint work of five people: Wilham 
Temple; Peter Powell, who designed and directed the production; William Fox 
and Torin Thatcher, founder-members of the Reunion Theatre Association and 
actors in the play; and Alec Clunes, director of the Arts Theatre. Opening as a 


‘ 


play within a play, Exercise Bowler shows a group of actors performing ‘a drama 
of the war’ replete with clichés about life in the Army. The stage, however, ts soon 
taken over by three soldiers from the audience who object to the plodding in- 
accuracies spouted by the actors and insist upon giving the truth about the war 


and the post-war problems they are facing. 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


The production of Dostoievsky’s great novel in Rodney Ackland’s adaptation has 
proved to be a major event of the early London season. James Agate, roused to 
enthusiasm, wrote: ‘I cannot imagine a better reduction to stage terms of a mas- 
terpiece conceived away from the theatre’ and proceeded to praise John Gielgud 
for his outstanding performance of Raskolnikoff ‘the best thing after Hamlet 
he has ever given us’ Anthony Quayle for his direction and Paul Sherriff for 
his remarkable setting. Mr. Sherriff has created a complex yet highly workable 
stage area which so perfectly expresses the mood and milieu of the play that it 
becomes an actual protagonist in this drama of dark and destructive forces. The 
whole play, as directed by Anthony Quayle, moves in an intense chiaroscuro of 
emotion which is carried out in action by the lighting and movement on the stage. 
Dame Edith Evans, as the well-born lady who comes to a sordid end in this dis- 
integrating lodging-house, ‘bends up all her mental and corporal agents to the 
feat of presenting a credible picture of Katerina Ivanovna.’ Other actors in the 
large cast include Peter Ustinov, the playwright, as the Chief of Police; Audrey 
Fildes as Sonia, Lilly Molnar as the Lodging-house Keeper. The production is 
presented, by arrangement with Howard Wyndham and Bronson Albery, by The 
Tennent Plays Ltd., in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain. 





Alexander Bender 





JOHN GIELGUD as the brooding Raskolnikoff in the London production of 
Crime and Punishment: ‘How can I repent when I’ve done nothing wrong,” 





Prestige Pictures 


BRIEF ENCOUNTER 


Noel Coward’s film begins and ends in the railroad station which provided the 
single setting for his play, Still Life, from which Brief Encounter was derived. 
Seated at a table in the station refreshment room, above, are Everley Gregg, 
Trevor Howard and Celia Johnson in the midst of a conversational debacle from 
the opening scene of the film. Mr. Coward and David Lean, the director, have 
performed an extraordinary feat of projection by setting the picture in pre-war 
days and providing out of the rigors and shortages of post-war life all the 
proper accoutrements of the past, including chocolate and buns and a peculiarly 
pre-war brand of soldiers. With Brief Encounter, J. Arthur Rank launches a new 
distribution firm in this country, known as Prestige Pictures, in order to release 
through theatres with small and discriminating audiences those better English 


films which cannot be sold on the basis of size, spectacular effects or name players 





The only curious thing about Terence Ratti- 
gan’s new play, The Winslow Boy, is the fact 
that it has induced so many people to declare it 
his best to date. Very good of its sort it cer- 
tainly is, but perhaps the real reason for the adu- 
lation is that this is a more serious play than Mr. 
Rattigan’s recent smash-hits, light comedies both 
of them, and, in the public’s mind anyway, the 
belief persists that light comedies must be easier 
than others to write, just because they are light! 
Nevertheless, the play deserves its success; it dis- 
plays once again the excellence of the Rattigan 
stage technique, which in these days of thrown- 
together trifles with which the actors are expected 
to work miracles is not to be despised; and then, 
too, it has an underlying theme which is admir- 
ably timed — a plea for the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. 

The Archer-Shee case from which the plot is 
taken — a famous law-suit of 1908 — concerned 
a father’s fight to sustain the honour of his son, 
a naval cadet aged thirteen, who was wrongly 
accused of the theft of a five-shilling postal order 
and expelled from the naval college. The Wins- 
low boy, as he is called in the play, arrives home 
with a letter addressed to his parents explaining 
his expulsion, persuades his father of his inno- 
cence and leaves his parent to fight the British 
Admiralty on his behalf. The fight, during a pe- 
riod of two years, exhausts the father physically 
and financially but in the end the case is won, 
justice is vindicated. Without taking us into 
court — the whole play is set in the Winslow 
drawing-room — Mr. Rattigan holds our interest 
in the various trials, and the theatrical device by 
which he brings down his curtain on the first act 
is one likely to be used as a classic example in 
textbooks of the future. 

The famous advocate in the Archer-Shee case 
was Sir Edward Carson; for the Winslows it is 
Mr. Emlyn Williams, who before deciding to 
take up the fight interrogates the boy in the pres- 
ence of his family. This is as dramatic as any 
actual court scene and its curtain is such that the 
two acts following it cannot help being some- 





CURIOUSER AND CURIOUSER 


thing of an anti-climax. As the Winslows’ ador- 
ably comic servant (can comedies be written 
without them?) Miss Kathleen Harrison per- 
forms magnificently, nor could Mr. Frank Cel- 
lier’s portrait of the father be bettered. Mr. Wil- 
liams, however, for all the show he puts up, has 
not the physique to suggest the authority he is 
called upon to exercise, and he is unlikely to do 
himself the injustice of appearing in the play 
when it goes, as assuredly it will go, to Broadway. 


Does it seem curious that on his ninetieth 
birthday, with every newspaper and magazine 
paying homage to his dramatic genius, only one 
of Mr. Shaw’s plays — and that a mere episode 
(but what an episode!) — was to be seen on the 
London stage? Not really, public taste being 
what it is, yet it is good to be able to report that 
the Arts Theatre Club, where Mr. Alec Clunes 
has splendidly revived Don Juan in Hell, the 
detachable act of Man and Superman, has been 
packed at every performance, and Mr. Clunes 
loudly applauded for the airy manner in which 
he tosses off the famous rhetoric. The Superman 
himself was rumoured to be disappointed with 
the managers for neglecting him, but this is diffi- 
cult to believe, since he is the last person to care 
about birthday honours; and in any case he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that fairly recently 
many thousands of people drawn into the thea- 
tre by their desire to see Dame Edith Evans, 
Miss Vivien Leigh and Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
have been forced into listening to, and in some 
cases absorbing, his ideas in Heartbreak House, 
The Doctor's Dilemma and Pygmalion. 

Miss Joan Temple’s No Room at the Inn, 
like Pick-Up Girl, is a play of serious purpose 
that has managed to make the journey from the 
suburbs to the centre of the town, and in spite 
of being housed in the off-the-map Winter Gar- 
den, a theatre several sizes too large for it, has 
had good business as the news spreads after each 
performance that here was something worth 
seeing. A number of children are evacuated dur- 
ing the war and given over to the care of a foster- 
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mother who is not a fit woman to have charge 
of them. But because the authorities, up against 
the difficulty of finding homes for the unwanted 
juveniles, are spineless enough to let things go 
from bad to worse without doing much about it, 
the woman is in the end murdered by one of her 
charges, when the whole truth about what has 
been going on in her house comes to light. 

The play is not dated by being set in the war 
period since its theme impresses upon us the 
danger to which any youngsters are exposed 
whose parents or guardians, for whatever rea- 
son, leave them to another’s care. In addition to 
the excellence of the play, which has more to 
say than is here indicated and says it in theatre 
terms, we are given several child actors who, in- 
stead of nauseating us by their arch precocity or 


Collaborators 


earning a begrudged respect for their pretty 
tricks, appear to behave with lifelike naturalness, 
Also there is Miss Freda Jackson as the sluttish 
foster-mother, too fond of a man, a drink and 
a chance to indulge her sadism, who has shown 
herself to possess star quality. The English music. 
hall has never been without that tipsy comic who 
holds the stage with his pathetic attempts to keep 
a balance and save himself from sudden and 
total collapse. If even reasonably well done, the 
antics are certain to cause tremendous laughter, 
But Miss Jackson’s art is to persuade us by this 
self-same act, as she endeavours to put herself 
to bed in her sordid room, that we are watching 
something very unpleasant indeed, yet are un- 
able to turn away from it for fear of missing a 
single one of her perfectly timed movements. 


on Broadway 


H. R. POPPER 


mst of all, this is not a political document. 

The collaborators under discussion are not 
members of the deplorable band who carried on 
dealings with the enemy during World War II. 
Sometimes in the past — as in the career of that 
turbulent Victorian pair, the Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan — it may have appeared that collabora- 
tion in the theatre approached the wartime va- 
riety too closely for comfort. But as it exists on 
Broadway today the phenomenon is generally as 
notable for the cordial relations of the participants 
as it is for the high degree of success that has 
greeted their product. 

Collaboration in the theatre is no recent de- 
velopment. As between a composer and a libret- 
tist it has, of course, been the commonplace ever 
since opera joined two disparate art forms in un- 
easy wedlock. Such a solitary creator as Richard 
Wagner was the exception, and one whose at- 
tacks of dramatic inconsistency and musical in- 
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continence proved the rule only too well. But 
even that current Broadway phenomenon of part- 
nerships among playwrights, which has spawned 
such teams as Hecht and MacArthur, Thurber 
and Nugent, Gow and D’Usseau, the Spewacks, 
Lindsay and Crouse, Kaufman and Hart, Kauf- 
man and a dozen or so others, has its counterparts 
in the past. 

No study of Elizabethan drama is complete 
without the works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and eager students of the day are even inclined 
to suggest that Shakespeare and Fletcher teamed 
up on Henry ViII and perhaps other works. On 
the Continent, Moliére and Corneille put their 
two great heads together with Quinault to pro- 
duce the libretto of Psyché; Meilhac and Halévy 
had many works to their mutual credit besides 
the book which a future recruit to the team, Oscar 
Hammerstein II, was to make into Carmen Jones; 
both Scribe and the elder Dumas were inveterate 
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collaborators, and the younger Dumas followed 
in his father’s footsteps, although he revealed his 
gloomy estimate of the proceedings in an anec- 
dote quoted by Brander Matthews in A Book 
About the Theatre. ‘A friend,’ so the story goes, 
‘once suggested a theme for a play and invited 
the collaboration of Dumas. “But why should I 
wish to quarrel with you?” was the answer of the 
witty dramatist.’ 

The illustrious Mr. Matthews is at some pains 
to suggest that strained relations are an inevitable 
and not undesirable condition of a playwriting 
partnership. If collaborators, he insists, ‘are too 
sympathetic, if their two hearts beat as one, then 
the advantage of their having two heads is di- 
minished.’ A deftly turned phrase but, in the light 
of recent Broadway history, the position is vul- 
nerable. There seems to be nothing in the nature 
of the beast to prevent two writers whose hearts 
are entwined on the side of a tree from putting 
their heads successfully together in common cre- 
ation. For every pair like Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur who explain the longevity of their 
partnership by pointing out simply that ‘we can’t 
stand each other,’ there is another like Lindsay 
and Crouse who boast that ‘through eleven years 
of work together we have never even said “shut 
up” to each other.’ 

Because of his sombre look and his penchant 
for acerb jokes, George Kaufman, the most con- 
firmed collaborator of them all, has earned some- 
thing of a reputation as a curmudgeon of parts. 
Yet here is what Alexander Woollcott, with whom 
he wrote The Dark Tower, had to say about 
‘that benign demon, G. S. K.’ a week after their 
show had opened (and closed precipitously) : 
‘.. . in the theatre he is a different being. He 
will rise with a vile temper, growl murderously 
at his loved ones, pick a nasty fight with the 
taxi-driver on the way downtown, walk savagely 
along the stage alley and then, once having 
crossed the magical threshold, become singularly 
meek and mild. In the theatre he is the most 
patient, the most considerate, and the most cour- 
teous worker I have ever known.’ Katharine 
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George S. Kaufman 


Dayton (Kind Lady) speaks of ‘his great gifts, 
his tremendous intellectual honesty, his rare qual- 
ity of “sweet reasonableness”.’ And Moss Hart, 
with whom Kaufman joined forces with the 
greatest frequency and the greatest success, does 
not dispute them. ‘Underneath that beetling 
brow and behind that acidulous manner of 
speech,’ he writes in his introduction to Six Plays 
by Kaufman and Hart, ‘there lies, to coin a new 
phrase, a heart of purest marshmallow’ and he 
goes on to speak of the older playwright’s ‘essen- 
tial kindliness, his great good humor, the curious 
kind of nobility which he possesses more than any 
other man I know .. .’ Hardly the picture of an 
author poised to snap off the head of the nearest 
collaborator. 

Nevertheless collaboration appears to be some- 
thing like marriage. In neither case would a sen- 
sible man undergo so demanding a pattern of 
concession and compromise if he thought he 
could do as well on his own. A sense of inferi- 
ority, a lack of theatre know-how, a gregarious 
nature, all these have drawn certain playwrights 
to others from time to time. Whereas writing is 
by nature a lonely art, the theatre cries out for a 
public, even if that public — at the moment of 
creation — be no more than another struggling 
writer. The words that a playwright deals in are 
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written for utterance. Too often the lines that 
bloom most gloriously on the typewritten page 
wilt pitifully in the merciless glare of public de- 
livery. The dramatist rests easier who can sound 
his phrases against the responsive judgment of an 
accomplice rather than against the bare walls of 
a solitary room. For a writer of comedy in par- 
ticular it is an almost desperate necessity to have 
someone nearby to laugh at his jokes or to frown 
on them with distaste as the occasion demands. 
If he cannot afford a secretary, or hasn’t been 
able to train his wife, he can always get a col- 
laborator. 

But besides the convenience of a ready-made 
audience (or even better, a ready-made actor 
such as Howard Lindsay or Elliott Nugent), 
there is the fact that so many talents are de- 
manded in the elaborate business of making thea- 
tre. A man who has something to say and a way 
to say it in dramatic diction may yet need the 
help of a theatre expert to move his actors about 
in stageworthy patterns. The man, on the other 
hand, who has been in and of the theatre long 
enough to know his way around among its tor- 
tuous channels is likely to discover that his view 
of humanity is limited by theatre sightlines. He 
feels the need to join forces with someone who 
has been outside of the playhouse examining the 
ways of the world at first hand. 

It is reasoning along these lines that has some- 
times led temerarious critics and theatre wiseacres 
to try to attribute the qualities and even the 
individual lines of a play to its respective orig- 
inators. Thus Elliott Nugent was described as 
providing the theatre know-how for James Thur- 
ber’s conceits in The Male Animal. George Kauf- 
man, whose knowledge of the theatre craft is 
probably second to none on the current Broad- 
way scene, is said to turn for ‘heart’ to Hart, 
to Edna Ferber (Minick, The Royal Family, 
Stage Door, Dinner at Eight), to Marc Connelly 
(Dulcy, Beggar on Horseback, Merton of the 
Movies). Later, Connelly, apparently having 
run out of heart, is reported turning to Roark 
Bradford for more —- the result, Green Pastures. 
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But such pat assertions do not take into account 
the curious alchemy that sets in when a play. 
writing marriage turns out to be a successful 
match. Probably not even Helen Hayes can tel 
which lines were MacArthur’s and which Hecht’; 
in The Front Page, Twentieth Century, the book 
of Jumbo. After Once in a Lifetime, when Kaul. 
man exposed his marshmallow heart by going to 
great pains to credit seventy-five percent of the 
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play to his then unknown collaborator, Mos 
Hart, there could never again be a sure allocation 
of authorship rights between the two. It was easy 
to say that the undercurrent of sentiment in You 
Can’t Take it With You belonged to Hart, that 
the numerous ‘sight gags’ in that and The Man 
Who Came to Dinner were straight Kaufman; 
yet Brooks Atkinson, after scrutinizing both the 
men and their plays, concluded that ‘these are not 
jobs of assembly . . . but a blending of ideas and 
phrases brought to a furious boil.’ 

As for Lindsay and Crouse, after having writ- 
ten the book for the musical Hooray for What!, 
as well as that theatrical methuselah, Life with 
Father, and the current Pulitzer Prizewinner, 
State of the Union, they have merged so com- 
pletely that, according to Frank Sullivan, the 
situation is critical: ‘Sometimes Crouse wakes up 
convinced that he’s Lindsay, a thought that ter- 
rifies both Mrs. Lindsay and Mrs. Crouse, while 
Lindsay passes whole days signing Crouse’s name 
to checks in the belief that it is his own. Compe 


tent authorities predict that the day will even- 
tually come when the two collaborators will 
merge into one playwright named Crindsay.’ 
Whatever his reasons for relinquishing his 
single state, the playwright who tries collabora- 
tion once appears likely to try it again. The list 
of Kaufman collaborators extends back to 1918 
when he joined with Larry Evans and Walter 
Percival to write Someone in the House. Besides 
those already named, Irving Pichel and Laurence 
Stallings, Ring Lardner, Morrie Ryskind and 
Howard Dietz are all on the Kaufman list. Mor- 
rie Ryskind also worked with Russel Crouse and 
Oscar Hammerstein on the book of The Gang’s 
All Here, and Crouse and Corey Ford share 
credit for Hold Your Horses. Meanwhile, How- 
ard Lindsay was working with Damon Runyon 
on A Slight Case of Murder. Ben Hecht wrote 
The Great Magoo with Gene Fowler (who 
marked the end of that association in a fashion 
that would have delighted the soul of Brander 
Matthews. ‘Now I know,’ he announced, ‘that it 
was Hecht who acted as a broker between Dr. 
Faustus and the devil.’) Charles MacArthur be- 
gan his playwriting career by writing Lulu 
Belle with his uncle Edward Sheldcn and soon 
after he was writing Salvation with Sidney How- 
ard. Elliott Nugent, who started at his father’s 
knee with Kempy, The Poor Nut, Human Na- 
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ture and other family efforts, went on to work 
with several others such as John Wray (Night- 
stick) and Hagar Wilde and Ernest V. Heyn 
(The Fight’s On) before he joined with Thurber. 
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As the names of these two-man plays unreel 
they bring with them many of the pleasantest 
memories of the past few years on the main stem. 
It seems an almost foregone conclusion that no 
outstanding dramatic works appear on the list. 
The dramas that are touched with greatness con- 
tinue to be as they have been in the past the 
works of individual genius bubbling up through 
an individual sense of form. Nor is it entirely sur- 
prising that the largest portion of success has 
gone to the comedies. There are exceptions. The 
team of James Gow and Arnaud D’Usseau, who 
came to Broadway from films, have turned jour- 
nalistic fervor to useful account in Tomorrow 
the World and Deep Are the Roots. Certain fam- 
ily efforts such as DuBose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward’s Porgy and William and Lenore Coffee 
Cowen’s Family Portrait have reached into the 
realms of serious dramatic endeavor with effec- 
tive results. But that other playwriting fam- 
ily, Samuel and Bella Spewack, have followed 
more closely in the tradition by garnering their 
laurels for such festivals of laughter as Clear All 
Wires and Boy Meets Girl, intermixed with joint 
Hollywood assignments. 


At their best these products of collaboration 
have been witty, pertinent and frequently tender 
comments on the current scene. If they called 
forth no great inventions in stagecraft, provided 
no actors with roles of challenging stature, they 
were well-tailored works and fit neatly as a glove 
the capacities of those players with whom our 
scene is most generously endowed: men’ and 
women with an agreeable presence, a natural 
manner and a more than usual talent for deliv- 
ering a comedy line with distinction. During 
1946, several favorites fell on hard times. Except 
for Gow-D’Usseau’s Deep Are the Roots and 
Crindsay’s — excuse me, Lindsay-Crouse’s State 
of the Union — the teamplays were poor and 
coolly greeted. But it seems safe to predict that 
this was no more than a temporary aberration; 
for the playwriting teams have provided some- 
thing to which our theatre is peculiarly well 
adapted and our audiences attuned. 
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HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


~ SUMMER moved over into fall, the motion- 
picture schedule was full of promise. Wheth- 
er it would keep its promise was not so easy to 
predict, thanks to the Decision in mid-June which 
had thrown the distribution of films into sudden 
turmoil. The Decision, for anyone remotely in- 
volved with the motion-picture business, could 
only refer to the government’s anti-trust suit 
against the major distributors, which had pended 
ever since Thurman Arnold was balancing the 
scales in the role of the blindfolded matron. 
Whatever the implications of the case — and they 
are much too intricate to be tossed off on the way 
to a review of current films — the fact that the 
decision outlawed the merchandising of pictures 
in blocks of five (among other things) sent a 
moderately orderly if frankly autocratic method 
of distribution into discard. While the companies 
made hectic attempts to convert accustomed sell- 
ing techniques to the new situation, the question 
of which films were likely to reach the public in 
the immediate future went anxiously unanswered. 
The reviewer proceeded with no assurance that 
the motion pictures under discussion would reach 
the screen while his immortal words retained even 
modest mortality. 

I¢ can at least be hoped that Blue Skies will 
be here to usher in the fall season. For although 
it marks the untimely finale to Fred Astaire’s 
screen career, it does so engagingly by revealing 
the dancer at the peak of his form. As a final sa- 
lute to his admirers, he has stripped down the 
elaborate costumes and routines that had softened 
the edges and camouflaged the clean-cut outline 
of his dancing during the past few years. In Blue 
Skies he patterns his routines in the utmost sim- 
plicity. In two of his numbers he reverts to top 
hat and tails, matching his costume to the lean, 
cool elegance of his dancing. In ‘Heat Wave,’ 
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despite the grandiose production number thy 
surges about him, he requires only a sailor syj 
and a flight of stairs to run flame around th 
fringes of Irving Berlin’s torrid tune. His mascy. 
line grace is a blend of rhythmic precision ang 
uncluttered movement. His ease that is alway 
short of abandon, his inventive use of constricted 4 
spaces, his sense of his own and the camera’s range 
assure him a place at the top of the list for as long 
as he cares to remain there. 

When Astaire is not dancing in Blue Skies, Bing 
Crosby is likely to be singing a multitude of song 

-old and new — by Irving Berlin, or joining 
Astaire in a lighthearted vaudeville number en. 
titled ‘A Couple of Song and Dance Men.’ And 
when these two are not otherwise preoccupied, 
they are ambling through a story about two boys 
and a girl. What they do can hardly be labeled 
acting, but it is a peculiarly disarming form of 
self-deprecation. ‘We know we’re no Barrymores, 
they appear to say, ‘but bear with us. We mean 
you no harm. And pretty soon we'll sing you a 
song or dance you another turn’ and pretty soon 
they do. Their vis-a-vis is Joan Caulfield, a tal- 
ented young actress whose playing in this role, 
however, has taken on the protective coloration of 
the two stars, which leaves Billy De Wolfe with the 
burden of providing whatever broad gestures are }>- 
required. That Mr. DeWolfe can be broad to the 
point of mawkishness no one who has seen his 
comedy routine can deny, but his aggressive 
clowning is not out of place in this moderate film. 


ad 


By making Sister Kenny the screen has taken 
sides in a controversy over which it has no au- 
thority. The battle between the indomitable Aus 
tralian nurse and the orthodox doctors on the 
treatment of infantile paralysis has not to this day 
been resolved, and although the picture makes 
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some attempt at the end to mollify the medical 
profession with flattering words the fact remains 
that the story emerges as a conflict between right 
and wrong with Sister Kenny firmly ensconced on 
the side of the angels. It is not relevant that this 
time the films may have chosen sides not wisely 
but too well; for in controversial matters of spe- 
cialized knowledge it is not up to the screen to 
carry the argument to the public unless it can do 
so without oversimplification and with equal re- 
gard for both sides of the case. Since this would 
demand a virtual abandonment of dramatic 
values it removes such questions to the province 
of the documentaries. Perhaps in the process it 
deprives the fiction film-makers of colorful mate- 
rial, but it does so in the public interest. 

Beyond this matter, which boils down to the 
murky question of artistic ethics, Sister Kenny is 
an imposing film. 

Isolated in the Australian bush during the early 
days of her career, the youthful Nurse Kenny was 
confronted with an epidemic. Working by herself 
from the symptoms at hand and with nothing to 
guide her but her own sound instincts, she achieved 
complete cures of her cases only to discover that 
her analysis of the impact of infantile had been 
in outright disagreement with the books. From 
that day to this she has fought to convince the 
orthopedic specialists that her interpretation was 
tenable and her cure effective. This is the raw 
material out of which Dudley Nichols, Alexander 
Knox and Mary McCarthy have fashioned their 
script. That the picture, which Dudley Nichols 
has also produced and directed, makes out as con- 
vincing a case as it does for the Kenny treatment 
is a tribute to the clarity of the writing and the 
integrity of the playing. 

The medical talk has been rationed to carry the 
audience along in easy stages, and what compre- 
hension might otherwise be lacking is pieced out 
by the performances of Rosalind Russell as the 
Sister, Alexander Knox as a sympathetic general 
practitioner and Philip Merivale as the en- 
trenched opposition. With shrewd perception Miss 
Russell has sensed the train of communication 
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between a nurse’s sensitive fingertips and her 
brain. Her hands, at least in the nursing se- 
quences, are the focus of her acting, and they play 
their role eloquently. When the focus shifts from 
nursing to proselytizing, Sister Kenny shifts ab- 
ruptly from hopeful young womanhood to dry 
middle age, but once committed to the heavy 
figure, the sagging countenance and the stolid ges- 
tures Miss Russell holds gallantly to the bargain. 

As her friend and preceptor, on the other hand, 
Alexander Knox has achieved a carefully graded 
progression from middle to late years. With wry 
humor, a modest touch and an accent clipped 
to within an inch of its life, this fine actor has 
wrought a character at once so splendid and so 
agreeably fallible that he cannot help but take 
root in the hearts of filmgoers as did that earlier 
crotchety gentleman to whom he bears something 
of a resemblance, Barry Fitzgerald’s Father Fitz- 
gibbon in Going My Way. 


The Killers uses the famous Hemingway 
short story only as a point of departure in order 
to surmise what events have brought two killers 
to a small country town in pursuit of an appar- 
ently commonplace citizen. A suitably fantastic 
gangster yarn, the plot is constructed on the 
framework of a double double-cross that has the 
spectators guessing right up to the fadeout. An- 
thony Veiller has wrought his screenplay out of 
equal parts tension and surprise, and Robert Siod- 
mak has directed for a full share of melodramatic 
values. To make things less predictable he has 
cast a group of moderately unfamiliar players, 
such as Burt Lancaster, Edmond O’Brien and 
Ava Gardner, alongside such familiar but wel- 
come countenances as Sam Levene’s, and he has 
given Vince Barnett a shot at a small but en- 
grossing role outside of his accustomed groove. 

Over it all is the pervasive character of the 
producer, Mark Hellinger. There is something 
about these erstwhile newspapermen — Damon 
Runyon, Ben Hecht, Mark Hellinger — that 
makes them just naturally compatible with mo- 
tion pictures. It may be their unashamed admira- 
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tion of the little people, the commonplace men 
and women who scrape along on the edge of ex- 
istence leaving hardly a ripple except for the 
stories that the Hellingers assemble and write 
down. It may be their delight in capturing telltale 
details of character (like the little guy of Vince 
Barnett salvaging a drop of whiskey from his glass 
with a delicate forefinger) or of atmosphere (like 
the dirty, smoky, bloodthirsty background of the 
prizefight arena, more real than the newsreels). 
Or perhaps it is just that they luxuriate in spin- 
ning yarns with a novel twist, and so do the films. 
If the screen does nothing to rectify their faults 
— their wide-open way of falling for sentimen- 
tality or three-penny melodrama — it does, at 
least, provide hospitality for their virtues. 


Since this is apparently the day of the little 
people, Prestige Pictures has chosen an auspicious 
time for the arrival of Noel Coward’s Brief En- 
counter. Alec Harvey and Laura Jesson are a 
notch above Mr. Hellinger’s characters in the 
social scheme, but they share with them the essen- 
tial fact of anonymity. Alec and Laura meet in 
a railroad station in the British midlands. They 
are middle-class, middle-aged married folk, and 
no one is more surprised than they when they pro- 
ceed to fall in love in a nice, passionate, middle- 
aged way. Their affair is a matter of weekly 
lunches, shared movies, a bun at the railroad sta- 
tion. There is one excursion to the country, one 
abortive adventure in a borrowed apartment and 
the affair is over as quietly as it began. 

A trivial story at best, it is at its best in Brief 
Encounter, delicately told, sensitively played by 
Celia Johnson and Trevor Howard in the leads 
and directed with unobtrusive excellence by Da- 
vid Lean. But it is Mr. Coward’s script to which 
all other elements defer, for there is warmth here, 
and tenderness, of a sort that would not long ago 
have made its creator wince; and there is cine- 
matic shrewdness as well. 

With the virtually identical opening and clos- 
ing scenes, the Messrs. Lean and Coward have 
launched on an ingenious exercise in point of 
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view. The scene is a railroad station. The time} 
pre-war. A couple is seated glum and silent » 
one of the tables in the refreshment room. A frieng 
of the woman, a voluble lady shopper, discovey 
them there and plunges into conversation quit 
indifferent to the fact that the couple is pr 
occupied. The scene ends with the man going 
off to his train, and the women to theirs. Whe 
the film is beginning, these events proceed with. 
out special significance. When the scene reap 
pears at the end of the story, the camera know 
more, the audience knows more and the nara | 
tor is Laura Jesson who knows everything. Iden. 
tical action is seen through the opposite end of the 
telescope and thus has the weight of new event 

Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto, re. 
corded by Eileen Joyce and the National Sym. 
phony Orchestra, rumbles in the background, 
providing a remarkably fecund accompaniment 
to a full range of human emotions. 


No one took care of the welldigger’s daughter 
which was why she got into trouble with the 
handsome lieutenant and had to be sent away. 
This unfortunate occurrence, along with her 
father’s eventual repentance and her return to the 
bosom of the family, forms most of the plot 
Marcel Pagnol’s most recent bucolic idyl, The 
Welldigger’s Daughter. If it appears insufh- 
ciently sturdy in outline to carry two solid hour 
of film, the appearance is not deceptive. For al 
of its charm, the soft-focus beauty of its photog. 
raphy and the delectable playing of Raimu (a 
the welldigger) and Fernandel (as his assistant, 7 
his crony and his daughter’s unsuccessful suitor), 
the fact remains that the picture goes on and on 
like the conversation of a garrulous old man. ‘In 
a film,’ says Pagnol in an introductory paragraph, 
‘dialogue is usually considered as the illustration | 
of the picture; I consider the picture as an illus ) 
tration of my dialogue.’ Whether The Welldig- | 
gers Daughter was made with this premise in | 
mind or the introduction was added later, it & 
only by virtue of its medium that M. Pagnol’s get 
ial little exercise can be labeled a motion picture 
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1946-1947 will be the most active dance season New York has ever seen. Ballet 
companies are mushrooming overnight and winter engagements are heavier than 
ever for modern dancers like Martha Graham, José Limon, Doris Humphrey, 
Charles Weidman, Valerie Bettis. Mr. Limon brings all his virility and finesse to 
a brilliant new work by Doris Humphrey, Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mepas 
opposite . based on a Lorca poem, given during. the summer at Ted Shawn’s 
dance centre in Jacob’s Pillow, Massachusetts. Above, the Ballet Theatre performs 
On Stage, repeating its American popularity in London during the group’s ap- 
pearance at Covent Garden. The Ballet Theatre opens a five-week season at the 
Broadway Theatre in New York on September 30 and will introduce two new 
ballets: Les Patineurs by Frederick Ashton, with Meyerbeer music and Cecil 
Beaton decor; and Facsimile, by the trio who created Fancy Free, Robbins, Bern- 
stein and Smith. Starting September 29 at the Metropolitan, S. Hurck presents 
the Original Ballet Russe, starring Markova, Dolin and Eglevsky, who will revive. 
among other works, Michel Fokine’s Paganini. The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
with Danilova and Frederic Franklin, had an early-season run at the City Centre; 
Ballet for America, new this year, has just opened a cross-country tour; and Trudi 
Schoop and the Jooss Ballet are announced for midwinter reappearances. Truly 
the dance in America seems at last to have found its audience. 
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THE LOWER DEPTHS 


Berlin is an awakened theatre city, as Ashley Dukes graphically indicates in his 
article opposite. One of the most active houses is the Hebbel Theater directed by 
Karl-Heinz Martin, where a variety of plays has been presented ranging from the 
Dreigroschenoper to Macbeth. The Hebbel has had offshoots and touring com- 
panies ever since it reopened, among them the Volksbiihne, whose operations in 


the Soviet Sector of Berlin recall the influence this people’s theatre had after the 
first war. Karl-Heinz Martin directed the Gorky play for the Volksbiihne. Gundel 
Thormann appeared as Nastja and Aribert Wéscher as the Baron 





Occupied Theatre City 


Report From Berlin 


ASHLEY DUKES 


s THE world knows by map or card, and 
the soldier or officer of Allied Control by 
his unique experience, Berlin is divided into four 
Sectors. Soviet Russia occupies all the eastern 
part as well as the historic inner town whose 
main entry is the Brandenburg Gate. To the 
northwest, France holds factory districts and 
workers’ dwellings with a residential belt. Amer- 
ica has most of southern Berlin with the airport 
of Tempelhof. Britain controls the West End as 
far as the pine forests and the lakes. 

Historically there is nothing new about such 
a joint military occupation of a capital city; what 
is new is the Control taking over the entire life 
of a metropolis as symbol of a nation. That is 
what gives a grim and absorbing interest to this 
frontier city, where social and cultural systems, 
much more than lines of military power, are in- 
terwoven. 

Most European capitals have a tendency to 
move westward as they grow, and Berlin has 
moved as fast in this century as London has 
moved since the Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
German city has been mainly residential in this 
growth, so that the Berliners with larger ward- 
robes, pleasanter houses or apartments and a 
background of cultural interests survive more ob- 
viously in the British and American Sectors than 
elsewhere in the capital. This does not mean 
that politically they think alike: I seem to recall 
an old Berlin saying that all the communists had 
villas in Grunewald. But it does mean that the 
Western Allies control physically nine-tenths of 
the playgoers, music-lovers, book-owners and so 
forth. 

Nevertheless, Berlin is a cultural whole and 
thinks and feels as such. There are no obstacles 


to free movement within and between the Sec- 
tors, or to the exchange of ideas through news- 
papers. The same crowd attends a theatrical first 
night in the three main Sectors, Soviet, Ameri- 
can and British. It is the same opera-loving pub- 
lic that goes to the State Opera in a vaudeville 
house on the banks of the Spree, and the City 
Opera near the Zoo. A capital that has lost so 
many of the customary bonds of social life — 
national patriotism and civic pride, common 
monuments and personal possessions, general 
meeting - grounds and places of recreation — 
holds instinctively to what remains of communal 
activity, especially where art is concerned. The 
former reputation of the city has to be upheld, 
and rightly. 

This was always a theatre city comparable 
with Paris or London; and Berliners are far from 


Paul Wegener 


being the disillusioned anarchists that Parisians 
or even Londoners, if reduced to their plight, 
might become. They are too well disciplined for 
that. They plod around in orderly fashion bow- 
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ing and taking off their hats to each other, mak- 


ing wry jokes about themselves and elbowing 


their way into the Underground or a Beethoven 
concert with equal determination. They need 
their life of make-believe, and they set out on 
their travels of the mind remembering (or trying 
to forget) that the Wannsee is the limit of their 
bodily travel for years to come. 


This is the background of the dramatic picture 
especially; yet by no means all the plays and 
operas are what would generally be called escap- 
ist. There is an urgent anxiety to forget the art 
as well as the political experience of this last 
generation. Not even the plays of the pre-Hitler 
Republic are popular any more; the disillusion- 
ment goes deeper and farther back. But there is 
a patient willingness to learn what has happened 
in the outer world that has been lost to Germany 
for all these years. There is also a welcome ab- 
sence of Schadenfreude concerning recent or 
present events (this almost untranslatable word 
signifies pleasure taken in other people’s troubles, 
even the troubles of friends). As surely as the 
monstrous corridors of the surviving Chancellery 
attest the fall of a tyranny in fear and ruin, the 





Gustav von Wangenheim 


Berliner reads what is written on his own shat- 
tered walls and shows no sign of misunderstand- 
ing the message. He wants only to live in the 
future, and it is not a future remotely resembling 
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the past. Let us accompany him for a few ey, 
nings to see what sort of pleasure or enlighten. 
ment, or both, he seeks in this year 1946. 
Here for example is the Deutsches Theater jp 
a side-turning near the bank of the Spree, , 
stone’s throw from that Friedrichstrasse Station 
which was once the hub of the city. Its qui¢ 
situation, in what is physically almost a dead 
quarter, is made more secluded by a courtyard 
with mutilated but still living trees. Russian sen. 
tries stand about the street-corners and officer 
go to and from the official buildings; but the 


German crowd looks no more or less drab than » 


in the West End three miles away. The play. 
house now bears the name of Max Reinhardt 
who made it his chief stage for many years; it 
has been repaired and subventioned by the city. 
Only the main house stands, for the Kammer. 
spiele next door will require much rebuilding. 
Plays are given in repertory, and Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Hauptmann and Chekhov are repre 
sented in a typical week’s bill; but the most in 
teresting first-nights of the season have been Fred 
Denger’s Wir Heissen Euch Hoffen (We Bid 
You Hope), Carl Sternheim’s Der Snob and 
Rachmanov’s Stiirmischer Lebensabend (Stormy 
Old Age). 

In the first of these, a very young author shows 
us a group of Berlin youths and maidens banded 
together in a cellar dwelling under the leader- 
ship of a black-market princeling who finds his 
own moral and spiritual salvation (we have only 
one guess) by falling in love. Twenty years ago 
Berlin would have laughed it off the stage, but 


today its innocence has an appealing quality. In | 


the second play, the dead playwright who wrote | 


it in 1908 proves himself a living critic of social 
values, and he is helped by the return to the 
stage of Gustav Griindgens, Germany’s John 
Gielgud, strangely reminiscent of his English 
counterpart in acting style. 

In the third play, Von Wangenheim as direc- 
tor of the theatre presents the first of the newly- 
translated and official Soviet plays, whose theme 
has already been treated on the screen. This is 


: 





Rachmanov’s study of an old Russian botan- 
ical professor who, with his family, lives through 
the events of 1916-1920 and comes to accept the 
Soviet philosophy and way of life. On this first 
night a slightly restless audience, seated behind 
the rows of Soviet and other uniformed play- 
goers, betrayed impatience during passages of 
explicit propaganda, but not during what seemed 
like hours of very commonplace and sentimental 
character-acting by Paul Wegener and the other 
film stars in the cast. 

The Deutsches Theater, after the Comédie 
Francaise, deserves to be considered as the most 
significant stage in Europe; and its special situ- 
ation on the frontier of East and West may even 
give it the leadership in coming years. Here 
everything depends on the degree in which the 
mind of the individual dramatist or poet, rather 
than the gramophonic expression of a viewpoint, 
is allowed free play. So far in history, German 
literature and drama have depended on the in- 
dividual tradition. 

Next comes the renamed Hebbel Theater in 
the devastated area near the southern railroad 
stations of the old city. Under the American con- 
trol, it is directed by Karl-Heinz Martin who is 
the most individual producer of the group sur- 
viving from the pre-war and pre-Nazi period. 
(Fehling, who started a playhouse of his own in 
the American suburb of Zehlendorf, has nothing 
like the hold upon the public imagination.) Mar- 
tin began by giving Berlin a revival of the 
Dreigroschenoper, that real Berliner “beggar’s 
opera’ that makes our British revival of Gay’s 
eighteenth-century classic look like a noncon- 
formist mothers’ meeting. It did very well and 
was transferred from theatre to theatre for six 
months. The libretto by Bert Brecht and the 
music by Kurt Weill had both been composed 
for the 1920’s and should by all reasonable stand- 
ards have been out of date; but somehow both 
were acceptable and it seems likely that the work 
will outlive our tragic time. 

Afterwards came Macbeth, produced when 
Hamlet was being given at the Deutsches Thea- 
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ter, and then a variety of pieces including Die 
Illegalen (The Resistance Movement) intended 
perhaps to persuade the Germans that they had 
all been underground resisters from the begin- 
ning. Much safer theatrically was a revival of 





Karl-Heinz Martin 


Molnar’s Liliom, an excuse for the return to the 
stage of a favourite actor in Hans Albers. The 
Hebbel Theater has had offshoots and touring 
companies ever since it reopened, and the latest 
of them is a reopening in the Soviet Sector of the 
Volksbiihne or people’s theatre which had much 
influence in Berlin during the years following the 
first world war. 


The British Sector has its own nightly opera 
house; and how much this means to the life of 
the troops and the Control Commission, hun- 
dreds if not thousands of the occupying forces 
know for themselves. For them, German enter- 
tainment is the form of entertainment that really 
counts. The opera houses have remained per- 
manently ‘in bounds’ and even their top prices 
are reasonable for the man or woman in uniform, 
lower that is to say than the prices of Sadlers 
Wells Opera or Ballet at home. The German 
language of the libretto makes no difference to 
anybody’s understanding; you either like opera 
in all languages or none. If the great Charlotten- 
burg Opera House, which stands in ruins on the 
main avenue from the Tiergarten to the Reichs- 
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kanzerplatz, could be repaired, it could well be- 
come the most cosmopolitan in Europe; and then 
the present Theater des Westens, where the 
opera company is housed for the time being, 
could be a first-class playhouse again. 

These are possibilities of a year or two hence 
rather than the immediate future; and meantime 
the British Sector has few and small playhouses, 
though they include the Koméddie, built orig- 
inally by Reinhardt and perhaps the most charm- 
ing of its size in any city of the world. Good 
plays are given in this little house, where Schiller, 
Wilde and Bridie have followed each other on to 
the stage in recent months. Other little theatres 
are opening up or being derequisitioned from 
troop uses, and there are hopes that the Sector 
will lead the way in the ‘chamber’ production 
of plays, that is production before audiences of 
500 or 700. Many modern plays, even some of 
the first importance, can be so given with ad- 
vantage. And it is likely that these smaller play- 
houses with their first-rate stage equipment will 
play a great part when the time comes to bring 
out companies of artists to play in English before 
mixed audiences of Control Commission person- 
nel and German civilians, a prospect to which 
both classes of playgoer now look forward. 
Meantime plays by Priestley, Bridie, Eliot, 
Emlyn Williams and others dramatists are being 
translated and performed in German — though 
this is far from being for Berlin alone. 


Berlin in fact is what it has always been the- 
atrically speaking — the more adventurous group 
of public and private stages that creates drama- 
tic material for Germany as a whole. Occupation 
by the four Powers, far from limiting this sort 
of activity, gives it encouragement at the present 
time. New Soviet plays by half a dozen play- 
wrights, American works by Thornton Wilder, 
Robert Ardrey, Maxwell Anderson and many 
others and French works of the youngest school 
like the plays of Sartre and Anouilh are begin- 
ning to circulate freely in German translation 
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through the Zones. T. S. Eliot is in demand from 
Leipzig and Chemnitz, Afinogenov from Cologn 
and Saroyan from Hamburg; but the channd 
through which the material passes is Berlin itself 
The internationalism of this capital may play a 
great part in the world’s artistic history. 

A word must be added about the vaudeville 
houses and cabarets for which Berlin has always 
been celebrated. Under an Occupation the caba. 
rets cannot be as free-spoken as they used to be 
in pre-Hitler days; but they manage to enliven 
their listeners without too many clashes with the 
censorship (which is only very broadly exer. 
cised ). Today they function mostly as little mv. 
sic-halls with a compére or chairman, like the 
old music-halls of London; but without the lure 
of food or drink. 

A type of the bigger music-hall is the “Thea- 
tre of the Three Thousand,’ once Reinhardt’: 
Grosses Schauspielhaus and still earlier a circus 
building. Here, any evening, a queer assortment 
of trapeze artists and trick cyclists, performing 
dogs and magicians, heavy comediennes and 
nudist parades of surprising modesty in demean- 
or delight huge mixed audiences of Russian and 
German family parties, who are so mixed up to- 
gether that one sees a Cossack Colonel waiting 
patiently in the beer queue behind the little Ger- 
man shopkeeper and his wife, while their chil- 
dren play indiscriminate hide-and-seek among 
the pillars of the foyer. This is an odd manifes- 
tation of Berlin life, and one that the Allied 
Forces seldom encounter unless curiosity should 
draw them so far afield. But it is as well worth 
seeing as the racecourse at Karlshorst, also in 
the Soviet Sector, where the same trotting horses 
prance around the same cinder track every Sun- 
day afternoon before a crowd of fifty thousand 
people — their book form long ago established 
and only their running form displaying varia- 
tions. So it is that Berlin shows its will to live 
and make believe, whether in the midst of the 
jagged prostrate city or on its factory-ridden 
dingy borders. 
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The Names in the Middle of the Page 


MOLLY DAY THACHER 


N DARK days I think of writing a book to 
be called For Playwrights Only. The title 
is a come-on because nearly everybody in the 
census has a play in his drawer or in his day- 
dreams. O. Henry used to say, ask any stranger 
in the city how his second act is— and he'll 
tell you. It goes for the rest of the country too. 
The authors of failures like to call the critics 
frustrated playwrights. The charge is unanswer- 
able, but it applies no less to the rest of the 
population: to the authors of the flops, the un- 
produced authors, the actresses, the managers, 
the doctors and dentists, the sailors and house- 
painters, the professors and businessmen; it ap- 
plies with special pathos to the successful, even 
the fine, writers in other fields who will not be 
happy until they have written plays that find 
an audience. 

I have read plays by people in all these cate- 
gories, except housepainting. What the house- 
painter said was, ‘I used to be in that racket. 
The theatre today is intellectual garbage.’ That 
is the usual attack of the playwright who gags on 
his defeat. Housepainters with a history of artistic 
frustration can be dangerous. 

Probing this source of national neurosis, the 
first sentence of my book will be printed in bold- 
face, a wall motto to hang above hopeful type- 
writers: 


The First Playwrights 
Were Illiterate 


The truth of the motto is quickly proved: 
before words were written, there were dramas, 
dance plays, rituals and reenactments of events 
and legends. Whoever conceived and directed 
their pattern decided what characters would ap- 
pear and what they would be like and what they 
would do, serving as playwright; and, what is 


significant, he did not supply his actors with the 
lines they were to speak. In the same cultures 
there existed poets and storytellers; their mate- 
rial was the word. The two crafts, the two arts, 
were distinct. 

After the first sentence there will follow a foot- 
note for those who give special credence to foot- 
notes. This will point out that the spelling is not 
playwrite but playwright, like wheel- 
wright, like shipwright, meaning a maker, an ar- 
chitect of plays, a craftstinan whose material is 
the totality of a play. 

A distinguished young novelist, whose strength 
is his naivete, approached me once with a two- 
thousand-dollar advance in his pocket and a very 
black pencil in his fist. 

‘Molly,’ he asked, ‘How do you write a play? 
I’m supposed to write a play.’ 

While I tried to think of an answer to that 
one, he showed how his mind was running: ‘Do 
you put the names in the middle of the page” 

‘Yes,’ I said, and I was happy that he was 
having a baby on the two thousand. I knew the 
producer would never get a play out of it. 

It was too bad, because that novelist has a 
vigor that the theatre could use, but he was ex- 
pressing that doomed and almost universal no- 
tion that playwriting is just writing ‘speeches’ 
and ‘lines.’ If that were so, if it were so simple 
as that, the list of frustrated ones would be 
shorter. The frustrated playwrights include — 
along with you and you and me— Robert 
Browning, Shelley, W. H. Auden, two exception- 
ally intelligent radio men, a novelist with ten 
good books behind her and, I suspect, Socrates 
—or why did he ‘put the names in the middle 
of the page’? 

Now the unkindest cut: they are frustrated 
because their plays are bad plays. 
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Not because managers are without taste (some 
are, some aren’t), or reactionary (many are so- 
cially progressive, a few are artistically progres- 
sive and imaginative). Not because the public 
is stupid (it is often ahead of the theatre). The 
plays are sorry plays. They don’t hold audiences, 
or they wouldn’t if they were produced. 

You don’t like the plays that succeed? If the 
first playwrights were literally and blamelessly 
illiterate, you may say, many of the last play- 
wrights are illiterate too. It’s true, of course. 
Many a hit show is written on a literary level 
that would be rejected by a third-rate fiction 
magazine. But the generalization is not useful to 
the frustrated playwright. It leaves him nursing 
his own literary superiority and his grievance. 
He needs to set it beside another truism: any 
theatrical producer would be out of his head to 
put a Browning play, or a Shelley play, on his 
schedule. 

Literary quality is not the criterion. Stage- 
worthiness is. The successful playwright does not 
write for magazines of any grade, nor for readers 
at all. He writes for the stage. When you see a 
success accompanied by literary mediocrity, the 
fruitful question is, by what other skills does the 
playwright hold his audience. 

Take George S. Kaufman. A large number of 
frustrated playwrights go around hating Kauf- 
man. They list the attributes which he has not, 
and which they believe they have, or feel the 
theatre should have. Kaufman has no poetry. 
He would admit it. He uses the language with- 
out nobility, mimicking the common speech 
through a filter that loses a great part of its vigor 
and variety. If ever he had insight into the hu- 
man heart, his power to reveal it is gummed with 
clichés. He makes no contribution to the pressing 
problems of our times, and he probes no eternal 
verities. He gives us parody often, but the illu- 
mination of satire almost never. 

He has one gift, humor; and one achievement, 
theatrical technique. 

That makes him an almost clinical case. That 
he sometimes fails is beside the point. When he 
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wins, that is, when he can hold an audience, he 
does it through sheer craftsmanship, supported by 
little else. 

Craftsmanship is the foundation of any art, 
It is the channel through which qualities are 
made manifest. Without it they don’t function, 
A man or woman may have sensitivity and in. 
sight and feeling, he may have thought and 
depth and wit, the power of sharp and fresh 
observation, an ear for speech, an eye for char. 
acter and color, a social conscience, a fine mind, 
a good heart, but if he doesn’t know how to use 
paint he will be a lousy painter, and if he doesn’t 
know how to use the theatre he will be a lousy 
playwright. 

The playwright has to make a play, and a play 
is a totality of expression through the medium 
of actors, moving and speaking upon a scene 
among the play of lights, before an audience, 
It is only when the medium is felt and under. 
stood and handled in this totality that the lines 
spoken by the actors can be worked over. The 
writing of these is even more special and distinct 
from other writing than the writing of words for 
music is different from the writing of verse which 
is not to be sung. 

Certainly no man has been a master in the 
theatre who has not also been a master of words 
— able to use them in the special ways required 
by his plot and his actors and his audience. 
Among those who write in other forms there are 
some whose gifts are close to the dramatists’. And 
because the restricted life of the theatre often 
narrows the life horizon and sources of its writers, 
the theatre could use the talents of writers in 
other fields who are drawn to it. 

A first requisite, surely, is a sense of people. 
The abstract thinkers write terribly wooden 
plays. The playwright works forever through 
character. A second requisite, I suspect, is a 
sense of form, and the accompanying gift of 
compression. The theatre is technical and com- 
pact. (Thomas Wolfe would never have made a 
playwright. John Steinbeck has made the tran- 
sition to play and film writing with considerable 
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success, if not full use of the mediums. Saroyan 
has the compactness but not yet the disciplix.e of 
form.) Strong feeling is important, a lack of 
constriction, passion. Humor is a help, and has 
been since the first plays were played. The abiuty 
to think through from beginning to end is some- 
thing devoutly to be wished. Some plays muddle 
through, but, again, the theatre is technical, and 
when a play arrives through too many happy 
accidents the author usually can’t do another 
and back he goes among the frustrated. An ear 
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for speech, a sense of words, is essential. But 
without the other talents it is better used in other 
kinds of writing. 

Nobody can stop anybody from writing plays. 
But any man who means to spend a lot of years 
at it had best spend them learning the job. 
Otherwise he will spend them telling his wife 
and his friends about the critics and the pro- 
ducers and the audience. And they will listen, 
because they are ‘playwrights’ too. But the thea- 
tre will not profit thereby. 


Britten at Glyndebourne 


JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


NE OF England’s keenest aesthetic pleasures 
QO of the 1930’s was restored this year, after 
an interval of seven years, when the Glynde- 
bourne Opera reopened and gave the first per- 
formance of Benjamin Britten’s second opera, 
The Rape of Lucretia. Noted for generations 
throughout Sussex as a beauty spot, Glyndebourne 
became internationally famous when it was seen 
that its opera house, built in 1934 by John 
Christie, was no haunt of the talented amateur 
but a fully professional undertaking with singing, 
playing and production of Salzburg Festival 
quality. 

The present production has increased the fame 
and success of Glyndebourne even further. The 
Rape of Lucretia is a free adaptation of André 
Obey’s play, Le Viol de Lucréce, which Katha- 
rine Cornell showed Broadway many years ago 
and with which the Compagnie des Quinze later 
electrified London. It tells the old story, immor- 
talized by Livy and Shakespeare, of how Tar- 
quinius, Prince of Rome, ravished the chaste 
wife of the Roman general, Collatinus, and of 
how Lucretia, though her husband offered for- 
giveness, preferred to kill herself rather than live 
under the shadow of her shame. Ronald Duncan, 


the young English poet whose drama, This Way 


to the Tomb!, was seen last season at the Mer- 


cury Theatre in London, did the librette for 
Lucretia and his spare, effective verse is emi- 
nently singable. 

To the six characters of the story are added, 
as in Obey’s play, a Male and a Female Chorus 
who, from their niches on either side of the stage, 
comment on the action, speak the characters’ 
thoughts and tell the audience all it should know 
of the history of the period. Through them, the 
tragedy is linked to the sufferings of our own 
times — a link that is also apparent in Britten’s 
Peter Grimes and in Duncan’s This Way to the 
Tomb! They supply the poetry and compassion 
of a Greek Chorus, and also comment on the 
play as Christians, though the events they de- 
scribe took place in 500 B. C. 


While we as two observers stand between 

This present audience and that scene, 

We'll view these human passions and these 
years 

With eyes which once have wept with 
Christ’s own tears. 


Lucretia, unlike Britten’s Peter Grimes, with 
its effective use of a large chorus and orchestra, 
is a chamber opera, needing only eight singers 
and an orchestra of twelve — string quintet, 
wind quintet, harp and percussion. It is, accord- 
ing to the composer, ‘in no wise an attempt to 
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supplant grand opera but rather to supplement 
it, in the same way that a string quartet sup- 
plements a symphony orchestra.’ 

But Britten’s power to create an atmosphere 
and a background in music is here as vividly em- 
ployed as in the larger work. In Grimes, sea and 
storm, anger and brawl and deep spirituality are 
expressed in realistic orchestral color; in Lu- 
cretia, the instrumentalists stress the fret of battle 
and the jealousies and lusts of men, adding po- 
etry and excitement to the text. This is particu- 
larly effective when the rhythmic clatter of hoofs, 
as the ravisher, Tarquin, rides towards Rome, 
breaks in upon the quiet singing of Lucretia and 
her serving women. 

As in Grimes, the composer uses harp and per- 
cussion with great effect, and gives his singers 
some difficult unaccompanied passages. There is 
a good deal of recitative, but occasionally, as 
when Lucretia is confessing her shame, his char- 
acters speak their words against an orchestral 
background. As in his first opera, Britten ex- 
presses compassion for a wracked world. The end 
of the opera has a spirituality absent from the 
original play. Its final words— 


Since time commenced or life began 

Great love has been defiled by Fate or Man; 

Now with worn words and these brief notes 
we try 

To harness song to Human tragedy 


are sung by the two commentators on a dark- 
ening stage, as Collatinus mourns over the dead 
body of his noble wife. It is a finale with the 
uplift and exhilaration of great tragedy and the 
words are matched with music of unusual power. 

Since the opera was given every night, two 
complete casts were assembled, including Joan 
Cross and Peter Pears (who took the leading 
parts in Peter Grimes), Kathleen Ferrier, Mar- 
garet Ritchie, Nancy Evans, Edmund Donlevy, 
Owen Brannigan, Catherine Lawson. One Male 
Chorus (Aksel Schitz, a Dane) and the two Tar- 
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quins were foreign. One, Otakar Kraus, is a 
Czech; the other, Frank Rogier, is an American 
ex-G.I. from Illinois, who got this role, his first 
in opera, after studying at the London Guildhall 
School of Music under the Training Within 
Civilian Agencies scheme. 

The conductors were Ernest Ansermet and 


Reginald Goodall. Carl Ebert returned to 
Glyndebourne as artistic director; John Piper 
designed the excellent sets and costumes; Eric 
Crozier, who did so well with Peter Grimes, di- 
rected, bringing off some fine effects, notably in 
the first scene of Act II when, as Lucretia sleeps 
unsuspecting, the shadow of the advancing Tar- 
quinius looms enormous against the backcloth. 

As in pre-war years, the company rehearsed 
for a month in the quiet of Glyndebourne, where 
the little theatre—seating 560 people, acoustically 
perfect and equipped with every modern stage de- 
vice — is set beside an Elizabethan manor house 
and encircled by the humped green of the Sussex 
Downs. The first manor house in this remote 
valley of the South Downs was built seven hun- 
dred years ago and part of it remains. 

Instead of dispersing at the end of the Glynde- 
bourne season, as was done in the past, the com- 
pany this year is touring the provincial cities, 
filling a month’s engagement at Sadlers Wells 
and then going to Amsterdam, The Hague and 
Paris. The new plan is for the Glyndebourne en- 
semble to devote five months each year to re- 
hearsal and performance; and if a short course 
at Toynbee Hall in London brings an encourag- 
ing response a postgraduate studio for opera will 
be established. Next year, the company adds to 
its engagements a three-week season in Edin- 
burgh during that city’s International Festival of 
Music and Drama. For the 1947 season, July 4 
to 26, The Rape of Lucretia will be repeated and 
there will be performances of a new contempo- 
rary opera and of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, 
edited by Benjamin Britten. 
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Franc Johnson's new sus- 
pense-filled naturalistic one act 
drama THE HUNTER has now 
been released. 


THE HUNTER tells the story 
of an aging woman who is 
forced to choose between her 
erring daughter and her own 
dwindling security. 


For reading send 35c to Hob- 
son Book Press, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ARTIST IN THE WORLD 
mass of 


ROM THI 
sine that, 
up Bruno Walter’s autobiography, 
Theme and Variations (Knopf: $5 
four features stand out with special 
clarity and The 
course, the story of an integrated, use- 
ful, 


music. 


interesting 


together, make 


force. first is, of 


idealistic § life, deeply rooted in 
The second is the richness of 
an artist’s opportunities in Central 
Europe, especially after the first world 
war, and, closely connected with that, 
social rela- 


the unity of work and of 


tionships between musicians, play- 
wrights, poets, painters, novelists. But 
what is remarkably 
clear is the picture of the gulf that 
can, and all too often still does, exist 


the life of the 


perhaps most 


between artist, 


even 

when he is keenly intelligent and 

eager-minded, and the political and 

economic life that goes on around 
him. 

When kindly friends complained 

that Edwin Arlington Robinson was 


not ‘facing reality’ he used to say, 
“They don’t realize that to a poet the 
world of poetry is the real world and 
commerce the illusion.’ And that was 
easy to understand with a poet whose 
work and life were away from the 
marts of trade. But Bruno Walter was 
a true cosmopolitan; he was the con- 
ductor of a great orchestra; the di- 
rector of a great opera house. He led 
concerts and operas all over Europe 

in Cologne, Prague, Berlin, Paris, 
London and most lovingly in 
Vienna and in Salzburg. Wherever hi 
went he met success and the applaus 
of large And 


that scale. was not only an art but a 


audiences. music, 


on 


big international business. Moreover, 
Walter has 


open 


a mind that is unusually 
and alert, with keen intuitions 
and deep human sympathies. 


And vet he Says that even after Hit- 
ler had set his heel upon Germany, 
and invaded Czechoslovakia, he, Wal- 
ter, understood so little of the forces 
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believe anything could ever destroy 
the great reality of the musical life of 
Vienna. So, apart from its value as an 
art-historical document and a human 
record, this ‘Autobiography of a Con- 
ductor’ is a book that artists should 
read for what it has to say of the 
dangers ahead if they do not learn to 
bridge the gulf between the world 
and their ivory towers. 

More cheering is Walter’s account 
of the intense and coordinated ac- 
tivity between the theatre and music, 
with opera as the link, in Germany 
and Austria in the 1920’s, especially 
after 1925. Often there were two 
theatres under the same roof, the 
larger also serving as opera house and 
concert hall. There were theatres of 
one kind or another everywhere, and 
everywhere there were audiences. 

Of the Berlin theatres alone, which 
flourished in that ‘last festive sym- 
posium of the mind before the night 
of barbarism closed in,’ Bruno Walter 
writes : 

‘There was the Deutsches Theater 
and the Kammerspiele in which 
Reinhardt held sway, imparting to 
tragedies, dramas and comedies the 
character of festival plays — from 
Shakespeare to Hauptmann and Wer- 
fel, from Moliére to Shaw and Gals- 
worthy, from Schiller to Unruh and 
Hoffmannsthal. The Tribiine was de- 
voted to the vivacious rendition of 
French, English and Hungarian com- 
edies. In the State Theater, Leopold 
Jessner’s dramatic experiments caused 
heated discussions. Karlheinz Martin 
conducted the destinies of the Volks- 
biihne . . . There were oddities, and 
occasionally even absurdities, but the 
characteristic sign of those days was 
an unparalleled mental alertness. And 
the alertness of the giving corre- 
sponded with the alertness of the re- 
ceiving. A passionate general concen- 
tration upon cultural life prevailed, 
eloquently expressed by the space de- 
voted to art in the daily newspapers 
in spite of the political excitement of 
the times.’ 

Americans who were even in those 
days dreaming of a national theatre 
with ramifications in every city and 
town in the country used to watch 
eagerly and enviously for each Ger- 
man Stage Almanac, which listed all 
these theatres, great and small, with 
their repertories, their artists and — 
often — their state, municipal or court 
subsidies. These old Almanacs, sup- 
plemented by Bruno Walter’s auto- 


biography, would make a profitable 
and encouraging study for the opti- 


studying the prospects for an Ameri- 
can national theatre. 


been improved by judicious pruning 


except facts—— names, dates, places, 
people, events — it would still be a 


biography, 
young dramatist. She has seen the 
dramatic elements in Paul Robeson’s 
career and has chosen to weave her 
story around them to focus the con- 
flicts and the climaxes. 


place in Barcelona during the Span- 
the steps of the theatre that had just 
emptied out the crowd that had lis- 
tened to his concert — sings again to 


plaza for a glimpse of the great Amer- 


workers know, ‘songs of the fields and 
sea and men working and soldiers 





mistic group that is now, again, 


Theme and Variations might have 























and by a better translation, but in 

spite of its limitations it is interesting 

and informing from start to finish. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
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F YoU were to strip the story of 
Paul Robeson’s life of everything 
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story so full of romance that it would 
seem to need no heightening to be ef- 
fective. But the author of this new 
Shirley Graham, is a 
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ish Civil War, where Robeson — on 
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Write: 


the mass of the people waiting in the 


ican singer. He sings the songs the 
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fighting for freedom.’ And then he 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


takes up his bags and prepares to fol- 
low the soldiers going toward Madrid. 


The last chapter balances the first: 
‘There were times during that summer 
of *43 when Washington was a de- 
pressing place, a Jim Crow town, a 
town with marble buildings which no- 
body called home. .. On the last 
Friday evening in June every street- 
car for miles around was filled with 
the crowd going to hear Paul Robe- 
son. Great streams of people, white 
and Negro, filled the grassy walks on 
the way to the Watergate. . 


*“T will now sing Ballad for Amer- 
icans,”’ Robeson announced as a final 
encore. Holding its breath, the aud- 
ience strained forward to listen: 
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For a man in a white skin can 
never be free 

While his brother in black is still in 
slavery. 





“Twenty-two thousand people thun- 
dered an applause which must have 
echoed in the halls of Congress.’ 
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everywhere. 
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Between those two points, yy 
Graham tells the story familiar to g) 
readers of THEATRE ARTS, but alway 
a thrilling and inspiring story; | 
boy’s youth illumined by the love ay 
guidance of a wise and high-soujs 
father, the years at Rutgers with & 
triumphs — personal, athletic, schg 
arly — the adventures with the Ppp. 

| incetown Players, the development g 
the singer and the actor and fingh 
the maturing of the ‘citizen of | 

_ world,’ who had thought through 
and lived through — his own persong 
problem until he had arrived at th 
point where he could put it ing 
words: 

‘My problem is not to counterag 
the white man’s prejudice against th 

| Negro. That does not matter. I hay 


- 
| set myself to educate my brother 


believe in himself.’ 
EDITH J- R. ISAACS 
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TION, by Jane Herendeen (Harper: 
| $2.50). 
| REALLY good book on speech isa 
rarity. Jane Herendeen’s litt 
| volume is such a one, She has chosen 
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This delightful new comedy has zest and sparkle, and concerns the hilarious adven-- her material with devotion and orig: 


tures of Cornelia and Emily. Price, 75¢. Royalty, $25.00. Released everywhere. 
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inality and, because the material i 
| largely the basis for a_ technique, 
| the worst pitfalls of most books on the 
| subject are avoided. With a back 
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ten best. it offers magnificent opportunities to the director and actor. Price, 75c., 
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A 3-act play; 5 girls, 5 boys. 


the technique of voice and speech and 
the technique of interpretation are dis 
cussed and evaluated. A good ear, a 


| flexible voice, a basis of phonetics are 


assumed. There are no dull exercises 
| There is no vague and Freudian analy- 
sis of the psychology of the interpreter. 


| But there is a clear approach to the 


meaning of words and to a communi- 
cation of this meaning through com- 
plete understanding, participation in 
the imagery, and the consequent feel- 


James Thurber's charming story has been perfectly adapted to the stage by the ing and emotion. 
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The word is the thing in Mis 


| Herendeen’s book. She understands 


and illuminates countless aspects of the 


| word for any student or teacher who 


would do more than simply expose 4 
personal and ‘subliminal uprush’ of 
parade his own vocal and phonetic 


virtuosity. ‘Remember that creative 
| power is stirred not by volition but by 
| the image. By volition, however, the 
attention is focused upon the image: 
| This is something not only for the 
| actor or speaker but for every artist 


to remember. 
‘It is temptingly easy to express 4 
surface impression with a smack 
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A. Tally know their subject. Although 


personal enjoyment or excitement or 
other assumed emotion because some 
feeling seems required . . . By concen- 
tration and imagination arrive at spe- 
cific impressions, by contemplation let 
them deepen into the feeling that 
caused the writing. Realize the expe- 
rience deeply, in fact and feeling; 
assimilate it in language, and the emo- 
tion will reveal itself in tone color.’ 
(My italics. ) 
' That the author and what he wants 
to say is the guide to what the inter- 
preter should say and the key to how 
he should say it — this is an idea that 
seems to have eluded many teachers 
and students. In this art, as in others, 
there are three kinds of interpreter — 
the one who is intrigued by the means, 
the sounds and the colors; the one in- 
wrigued by himself; and the one de- 
voted to his material, in this case 
language. Miss Herendeen’s book is a 
plea for the last. And it is time that 
such a book was written. 

MARIAN RICH 


BaitisH Ficm YEARBOOK 1946, edited 
by Peter Noble (British Year- 
books: 21/-). 


W:. BRITISH imports occupying 


more and more space in Amer- 
ican motion-picture news, Mr. Noble’s 
book cannot help but be warmly 
greeted on this side of the ocean. For 
besides containing brief biographies of 
the leading workers in British films, || 
and a record of recent productions, it 
is generously illustrated with stills|| 
from the outstanding British pictures 
of recent years. Many of these have || 
already been seen here, many more 
are on the agenda, and reports of sev- 
eral that are neither make one 


. anxious to discover why and, perhaps, 


to press for a chance to see them. If 
Mr. Noble runs somewhat too easily 
to superlatives, it is not for lack of 
provocation. The Yearbook also con- 
tains a brief history of English films 
and the part they played in the war. 


Seeinc Tuincs, by John Mason 
Brown ‘Whittlesey House: $3). 


HIS grcup of essays, selected 

from the author’s department in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 
should settle any doubts that John 
Mason Brown is the most warm- 
hearted drama critic in America and 
More important — one of the few 
popular writers on the theatre who 


the book includes some essays on the 
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jects which have taken the critic’s 
attention since 1942, the theatre re- 
mains Brown’s great love and he 
writes about it with eloquence and 
charm, in spite of a tendency to trick 
out his observations in self-conscious 
figures of speech. 

Among the theatre essays those on 
the Lunts, Laurence Olivier and the 
production of Antigone are particu- 
larly felicitous. Brown also does a 
warm but detached portrayal of Alex- 
ander Woollcott (originally published 
as the introduction for The Viking 
Portable Woollcott), contributes a re- 
view of Hesketh Pearson’s life of 
Shaw — which like all Brown reviews 
turns out to be a sparkling essay in 
itself — coolly ticks off Noel Coward 
for the unfortunate Middle East 
Diary and says what needed to be said 
about first-night audiences. 


Teacuinc Wirth Fics, by George H. 
Fern and Eldon B. Robbins (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee: $1.75). 


N° that millions of men and 
women have been convinced 


through war training of the virtues of | 


learning through films, it remains to 
convert the teachers. Not only must 
they be persuaded of the usefulness of 
these new techniques, but they must 
also be educated in their uses. Teach- 
ing with films entails a certain amount 
of stage management, some mechan- 
ical facility, some long-range planning 
and considerable flexibility. 

In a sensible little book, as terse and 
direct as its title, George Fern and 
Eldon Robbins 
task. Presenting persuasive arguments 
in favor of film teaching, they have 
proceeded to set forth the require- 
ments for doing it well, including pre- 
cise instructions on the use of various 
kinds of available classroom projector. 
This is one of those rare publications, 
a book which does simply and well 
the job it assigns itself. 


| THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
| G. B. S. go, edited by S. Winsten 


(Dodd, Mead: $3). A_ birthday 
present for Bernard Shaw, which 
attempts to give a_ well-rounded 
picture of the man by displaying 
his various facets, as seen through 
the eyes of more than a score of 
admirers, mostly British. Photo- 
graphs. 


SrxTEEN Prays oF SHAKESPEARE, 
edited by George Lyman Kittredge 
(Ginn: $4.75). The first one-vol- 


ume edition of Professor Kit- 
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32nd Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@® RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 

Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 

Public Appearances while in training. 

Separate High School and Children’s Department 

Dey and Evening Classes 
ENROLL NOW FOR OCT. TERM 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Redie City) 
630 Fifth Avenve New York 20, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
University Theatre 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
University Theatre, Experimental Theatre 
1946-47 Season 
My Sister Eileen, The Girl of the Golden 
West, Angel Street, Macbeth, Pygmalion 


Weekly Productions 
In Experimental Theatre 


Comprehensive course work in 
Acting, Direction, Production 





aL are in the 


spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every need. An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 


costumes in stock 


Write us fer an estimete 


-. = ee a a 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


I Your Play 


Needs . Seal Effects 


USE 
MAJOR SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 78 R.P.M 
@ Recorded from Life on Film, then Waxed 

@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 

@ Playable on Any Phonograph or Turntable 


Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. 
Dept. M 
1600 Breadway New York 19, N.Y 
(Send for FREE Catalogue Today) 





BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 


omplete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


Write for catalogue ond latest 1946 col 


GOTHIC COLOR CO. 


90 NINTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 11 


or chort 


Lie 


N.Y 


COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


® Experienced directors and technicians 
available 


@ Organizers to outline a business pro- 
gram and establish a strong mem- 
bership audience 


@ Playlist suggestions to fit your par- 
ticular group 


@ Supplies you want to rent or pur- 
chase for your production 


ESTES 
For additional information, what- 
ever your situation, write Suite 401, 


1776 Broadway, New York City 


| Here’s 





tredge’s readings of the plays, to- 
gether with his profuse explanatory 
and textual notes and an introduc- 
tion and glossary for each play. 
The standard tragedies and com- 
edies are included, as well as 
Richard II, Henry IV Part I and 
Henry V. Unfortunately, the type 


is small for sustained reading. 


O’Hara (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce: $3). Anthology of twenty 
short stories, the novels Butterfield 8 
and Hope of Heaven and the series 


of letters from Joey to friend Ted | 
which became the distinguished | 
musical comedy, Pal Joey. Required | 


reading for anyone interested in the | 
fictionized mores of Hollywood, | 





night clubs and the depressed | 


Thirties. 


PERSISTENT Faces, by William Steig | 


(Duell, Sloan & Pearce: 


$1.50) . | 


Mr. Steig falls between his familiar | 
sharp line of satiric comment which | 
he had in The Lonely Ones and | 


Small Fry and realistic caricature. | 


The result is not up to the usual 


Steig standards, but Persistent Faces | 


is still fun. 


Rapio DraMA IN ACTION, 


$3). Twenty-five 
such writers as Arthur 
Norman Rosten, Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Norman Corwin, Millard 
Lampell, 
ston Hughes. 


Tue Lonc Way Home, by 
Lampell (Julian Messner: 
A series of radio scripts by the au- 
thor of The Lonesome Train deal- 
ing with aspects of the veteran’s 
adjustment to home, based on Mr. 
Lampell’s 20,000-mile trip around 
the country. 
Wuo, Wuat, 


Robert J. 
Stewart: $1 


Wuy Is Rapio?, by 
Landry (George W. 


Revised 


50). 


Arthur Miller and Lang- | 


| 
| 


edited by | 
Erik Barnouw (Farrar & Rinehart: 
radio dramas by | 
Laurents. | 


| 





Millard | 
$2.50). 


edition | 


bringing up to date such subjects | 


as regulators, broadcasters, 


adver- | 


tisers, techniques, problems, critics. | 


Sound facts, realistically inter- 
preted. 

OpporTUNITIES IN Raptio, by Jo Ran- 
som and Richard Pack ( Vocational 
Guidance Manuals: $1.50). Back- 
ground requirements, practical ap- 
proaches, pointers, futures 


all phases of radio from acting to| 


| 
| 


for | 


engineering and promotion are | 


discussed briefly and clearly by 
people who know the field. Anyone 
thinking of crashing radio should | 
give attention to these 100 pages. 


BROADWAY 
de 


ASSOCIATION, 


Civic LEADERS! 
ATTENTION!! 


W HY Aré THERE OVER 500 Ma- 
JOR AMERICAN CITIES THAT SELDOM 
SEE THE HITS WHICH ANNUALLY 
LEAVE NEW YORK CITY AND TROUPE? 


BECAUSE «ities of 20,000 to 300,000 
population offer an uncertain box of- 
fice return and are therefore usually 
by-passed. 


WOULD YOU LIKE an experienced 
Representative to help you organize 
a strictly MEMBERSHIP AUDIENCE—a 
BROADWAY THEATRE ASSOCIATION, 
in your community to bring you a 
number of the best Broadway shows, 
Annually, year in and year out. 


For Information Address 


HENRY ADRIAN, Managing Director 


BROADWAY THEATRE ASSN., 
INC. 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


THEATRICAL 


Fabrics 


for COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
STAGE CURTAINS 


Mahoram supplies every Fabric need for 
leading Broodway productions, Hollywood 
studios, college and little theotre groups. 


Free samples sent to recog- 
ni schools 


@ CHICAGO 


6E. Lake St. 


© Ge t UM ES 
by EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 













































FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES « CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show” 


AZIAN’S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


sf 
142 W. 44 ST., NEW yoRK 18, N 


BOSTON: 260 


N. 
CHICA ses: 7318 


creates more concentrated power — in 
narrow, parallel beams—than any 


other type of light! 


Use it for sunlight, moonlight, and high 
powered backlighting effects — with 


striking results. 





CAT. NO. 1502 
LIST PRICE $55.00 


Note these exclusive features: 


Long throw, soft edge beam-effective spread, 7-10 degrees. 

. Rapid screw feed for adjustable focus of 1000 or 1500 W. G type bulb. 
Hinged front door for immediate color change. 

Accurately calculated 16° specular finish parabolic metal reflector. 

. 2 Piece metal color frame included. 


owen = 


. Equipped with a yoke and C clamp pipe mounting 2 ft. asbestos lead. 
ORDER NOW — IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Century Lighting Equipment is Engineered Lighting Equipment 


CENTURY LIGHTING, Inc. 
419 West 55th Street New York 19, N. Y. 







Britain Replies (continued) 





people, some of them with 
sional experience in the theatre, allg 
them wanting to spend their ful] gy. N 
interpreting and expressing and mab. 

ing public the best in both classicg T 
and contemporary drama. 


Economically _ their Organisation 
was, by professional standards, |g 
able. They started work on a friendly 
loan of £80, and spent it all on thei 
first two productions. They mak 
their own costumes, scenery and lighy 
ing equipment and it was all designed 
to travel and be set up on any son g@ 
stage or platform, because they wer 
going out to their audience wherever 
it might be. And they found thy 
audience in village halls, in hospital 


— 


prisons, town halls, schools, air-raig * 
shelters, camp theatres, open-air park 
theatres average seating capacity 
300, top seat price four shillings 
charge which meant minimum salarie 
and expenses). 

In 1943 C.E.M.A. invited the Adel. 
phi Players to work in association, and 
by the beginning of 1946 the grow 
had toured the length and breadth of 
England, Scotland and Wales with a 
repertory which included, among 
others, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Mil 
ton’s Comus, Webster’s The Duche 
of Malfi, Synge’s Deirdre of the Sor 
rows, Ibsen’s Ghosts and An Enemy 
of the People, Strindberg’s Easter, 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, Fleck 
ers Don Juan, Bridie’s Mr. Boljry 
Raynal’s The Unknown Warrior. Th 
company is now a fully mobile unit 
with eighteen permanent actors and 
technicians, all equal sharers and 
workers in their own company. 


And now the Stoke City Council 
controlling a ‘black area’ industrial 
population of 350,000 people, at pres- 
ent theatreless, has invited the Adel- 
phi Players to make their permanent 
home in a theatre the Council plans 
to build as part of its new Communal | 
Arts Centre. In exchange for freedom | 
of artistic and administrative policy | 
the Players are to provide the city | 
with educational facilities in the thea 
tre, working in practical cooperation 
with teachers, youth-club workers and 
adult educationalists. By making ac 
tive participation open to both adole 
cents and adults they hope that the 
live theatre will become interlocked 
with the educational and commun# 
life of the people, and that th 
younger generation will grow up © » 


ee ee 


regard drama as a valuable and esset 
tial part of their pattern of life. 
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MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D 
Head of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistant Hee 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. ond M.F.A. Degrees 
For information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


TTT 


Tue GEIGER SCHOOL 


JOSEF G. GEIGER 
Director 


Radio, Speech, Drama 


Intensive course designed and 
planned for individual students 
Established 1912 
Register Now 


Professional or Cultural Courses 


ADULTS - CHILDREN 
15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 


Phone TR 7-9197 








Dunham School of 
Dance and Theatre 


FACULTY 


Todd Bolender 
Marie Bryant 
Kurt Cerf 
Katinka L. DeVries 
Syvilla Fort 
Tommy Gomez 


KATHERINE DUNHAM 


Director 
2-3-5 year courses 
leading to graduate 
certificates in fields 


Irene Hawthorne 
of Dance, Drama pice Lewis 
and Cultural Stud- = Jose Limon 
; . ma Basil Matthews 
ies. Finest accredi- — ngioia Sartorio 


John Pratt 
Kari Vollmoeller 
Kate Warriner 


ted faculty in the 
U. S. Drage oo 
Write for catalogue — 


DORATHI BOCK PIERRE—Adm. Director 
220 W. 43rd S?., N.Y. C. 18. LO 5-0013 


THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


Winter Term begins Jan. 6th * 20th Year 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
UNDER G.!. BILL OF RIGHTS 


STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO - SPEECH 
ADULT DAY OR EVENING COURSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 

AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Former Students, Skippy Homeier, Tomorrow the 
World; Dick van Patten with Fontanne & Lunt, 


O Mistress Mine; Tally Brockman, Dear Ruth; 
Steve Cochran, The Kid from Brooklyn. 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 


Suite 131 Telephone: Circle 5-6467 


| new member of the 








The ‘Tormentor 


THEATRE 
staff, The Tor- 
mentor. Named for a familiar bit of 
stage he is 
creature of phenomenal memory whose 


equipment, a composite 


pleasure it is to catch you out on your 


theatrical lore. Can you answer his 
questions? 
This Is the Army 
The following set is based on an 


imaginary Table of Organization cre- 
ated by analyzing ten Each 
statement should be identified first b) 
character, fictional or real, and second 
by the title of the pertinent dramatic 
vork (remember, this includes movies, 
opera, etc., as well as plays 


Count 10 for each correct answer. 


shou S. 


A score of 50 entitles you to an Honor- 
able Discharge 
a Cluster. 


>; 60, a Bronze Star; 70, 


Answers on second from last 


page. 

1. He played PRIVATE in two 
wars and won a Medal for Merit. 

2. He was a CORPORAL and 
‘that’s the humour of it.’ 

3. He was a SERGEANT and 
called himself ‘baby.’ 

4. Asa LIEUTENANT he was the 
candy kid. 

5. The CAPTAIN lost his best 
friend, the one man he could trust | 


and talk to as man to man. 


6. As a MAJOR he had CO trouble. | 
COLO- | 
NEL he was stationed in a provincial | 


As a LIEUTENANT 


town, where he loved and left 


ried woman. 
8. His COLONEL’S 


2 Short, his courage was 44 Long. 


uniform 


As a BG he was 
the mud. 
10. He set the style for MAJOR 


GENERALS. 


SS Se en 
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LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL OF 
RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 





ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


THEODORA. IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hurt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


30th YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 


Fall Session Began 
October 14 


Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 
Radio. 

SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


15 West 67th St., New York 23 
EN 2-3345 
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ting ™ 
* Light Yow Star. 
Here, in the nation’s 
leading theatre school, 
students gain practical 
experience in all 
phases of dramatic 
arts. Here, talent 
scouts of Broadway, 
radio and Hollywood, 
seek out new faces 
from amongst the 
well-trained 


graduates 


Write Today for 


Full Information 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of Theatre 


33 S. El Molino Ave 
Pasadena 1, 


GILMOR BROWN 
ervising Director Gene 


ral Manager 





Calif. 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARO RODGERS 
Book & Lorics by OSCAR HAMMERST EIN, 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


with John Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling 
Eric Mattsor Norma Howard Jean 
MAJESTIC W 4ith St. Mats. Thurs. & 5: 








The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “‘Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Look & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold David Ketty Jane Rutt 
Keel * Burns * Watson ° Westor 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs & Sat. 


+X di cel 


S"UNNUINANANOONUONOANOAUAUDAN ANDAR AAA UAU EAD OAU DANTE DONDE AA AR 
The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson present 
ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT - FONTANNE 


) 
= = 
: Stress ine 
= i med TERENCE RATTIGAN ~ 
= Directed by WR. LUNT z 
= EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots. Thurs., Sot. = 
STNMMMUUUUUULUUEHUVHULUUUTUMUMULUUVUNLULUAMOGLUUGUSELENAONU00GNRNONGUOONUAONGOUOUOGOGOOOOOEOUOERG 


“ENCHANTING—BRILLIANT!”’ 


Watts, Sat. Re 


KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN'S 


Show Boal’ 


Music by JEROME KERN 
Book and Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd ) 
Based on the novel by EDNA FERBER i 
Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
ZIEGFELD THEATRE 54th Street & 6th Avenue 
EVES. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp | 
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See for Yourself 


Attractions now in New York, with 
a list of the plays that have closed 
the last recording. (Date of 
opening appears in parentheses after 
the title. 


SINCE 


ON THE BOARDS 
i ak ae 
Lire witu FatuHer (Nov. 8, 1939) ending 
its seventh year, this comedy of home life 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


Oxvanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or THE Turtue (Dec. 8, 1943 
John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Beatrice Pearson and Alan 
Baxter. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


Anna Lucasta (Aug. 30, 1944) Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


CAROUSEL (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild) 


Deep Are THE Roots (Sept. 26, 1945) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. ( Bloomgarden-Heller 


Tue Rep Mint (Oct. 16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert oper- 
etta. (Stone-Stromberg, jr 

STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) a 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 


Dream Girt (Dec. 14, 1945) June Havor 
daydreams her wav through Elmer Ric: 
hl 


amiable fantasy. (Playwrights ( 

SHow Boat Jan. 5) welcome reviva 
the Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. Sets 
Howard Bay ; choreography, Helen Ta 
ris; direction Hassard Short Hamme 

O Mistress MIN! Jan. 23) Lynn I 
tanne and Alfred Lunt provide ip 
entertainment in Terence Rattigar 
sprightly comedy Theatre Guild-] 

( Wi 

Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4) Expert and u 
roarious comedy by Garson Kanin, wl 
ilso directed. Fine performances by Jud 
Holliday and Pa i Douglas M xls 
Puree To Make Reapy (Mar the 
third and least effective of the Nancy 
Hamilton-Morgan Lewis musicals but 
with Rav Bolger and Brenda Forbes 


Gilke y-Payne 


top forn 









ulitzer Priae 


Play 
Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 


*% New York — Hudson Theatre 
* Chicago— Blackstone Theatre 
% San Francisco—Curran Theatr 
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“MERMAN’S A wow!” apman, N, 

RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ng | 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in @ New Musico 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" | 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
IMPERIAL THEA.. 45 St.. West of B’ way 
EVES. 8:30—MATS. WED. & SAT. 2 30 


a 
i 





“A smash hit of enormous proportions’ 
Ward Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The New Comedy Hit by | 
GARSON KANIN | 


LYCEUM THEATRE | 


45th St., E. of Broadway, CH. 4-4256 ;* 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 | 








THE Puritzer Prize Play 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents : 


NOW IN 2nd YEAR, 48th ST. Theatre, N. Y.) 


“F hawk Fay 
“ 
HARVEY’ + 
| a new Comedy by 
MARY CHASE 
JOSEPHINE HULL 


eg 
HARRIS THEATRE. Chicago 


Joe € Brown 
"HARVEY" 


MARION LORNE 


PRECTEO 


ANTOINETTE 
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BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


STUDIO 
OF THE THEATRE 


Established 1935 


Thorough Training for 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Beginners — Advanced — Professional 
individual or Class Instruction 
Public Performances 


39 West 67th Streeet, New York 
TRafalgar 4-1119 











TELEVISION 


Training and Experience 
for Actors & Directors 
NEW 10-WEEK COURSE 
Storts December 2 

Fully Approved 
for Veterans 
Course Limited to 25 Trainees 
Details Upon Request 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
LOngacre 5-1683 


HEDGEROW 
THEATRE 


SCHOOL 
OF 


ACTING 
° 


JASPER DEETER, DIRECTOR 
For information: 
203 Fuller Building 
10 S. 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 











Cart Me Mister (Apr. 18) bright, youth- 
ful musical satire by and about the re- 
turning G.I. With Betty Garrett and an 
exuberant cast. (M. Douglas-H. Levine) 


Annie Get Your Gun (May 16) rousing 
musical with a book by the Fields, music 
by Irving Berlin and starring the unbeat- 
able Ethel Merman. (Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein) 


Icetime (June 20) new Center Theatre 
skating revue. (Henie-Wirtz) 

Tue Front Pace (Sept. 4) a revival of the 
Ben Hecht-Charles MacArthur comedy 
directed by Mr. MacArthur. With Arnold 
Moss and Lew Parker. (Stromberg, Jr.- 
Spengler) 

A Frac Is Born (Sept. 5) limited engage- 
ment of Ben Hecht’s pageant of Jewish 
history with Luther Adler and Quentin 
Reynolds. Mr. Adler directed and Kurt 
Weill supplies incidental music. (Ameri- 
can League for a Free Palestine, Inc.) 


Gypsy Lapy (Sept. 17) Victor Herbert's 
melodies, as pleasant as ever, but the plot 
is not. (Edwin Lester) 

Tue Bees anp THE FLtowers (Sept. 26) 
a supposed comedy dealing with the chil- 
dren of divorced parents. (M. Singer, 
Jr.) 

Ossession (Oct. 1) Jane Hinton’s new 
adaptation of Louis Verneuil’splay with 
Basil Rathbone and Eugenie Leontovich 
as the cast. (Curran-Lewis-Young) 


Cyrano be Berograc (Oct. 8) José Ferrer 
in Brian Hooker’s version of the Rostand 
classic, with Frances Reid playing Rox- 
anne. Settings and costumes by Lemuel 
Ayers. Directed by Melchor Ferrer. (J. 
Ferrer) 


Tue Iceman Cometu (Oct. 9) Eugene 
O’Neill’s first play since 1934. Directed 
by Eddie Dowling and with James Bar- 
ton, Dudley Digges, Carl Benton Reid 
and Nicholas Joy. Robert Edmond Jones 
did the sets. (Theatre Guild) 


Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan (Oct. 14) new 
production of Oscar Wilde’s play with 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Henry Daniell. 
Sets and costumes, Cecil Beaton. (Cur- 
ran-Lewis-Y oung) 


Tue Ducness or Mauri (Oct. 15) John 
Webster’s Elizabethan thriller adapted by 
W. H. Auden. With Elisabeth Bergner 
and Canada Lee. Directed by George Ry- 
lands. (P. Czinner) ' 


LysistTRaTa (Oct. 17) revival of the Aris- 
tophanes farce with an all-Negro cast. 
(M. Jelin-]. Light) 


CLOSED 


ON WHITMAN AVENUE (May 8-Sept. 4) 

SWAN SONG (May 15-Sept. 28) 

HIDDEN HORIZON (Sept. 19-Sept. 28) 

MAID IN THE OZARKS (July 15-Sept. 29) 

YOURS IS MY HEART (Sept. 5-Oct. 5) 

HEAR THAT TRUMPET (Oct. 7-Oct. 12) 

MR. PEEBLES AND MR. HOOKER (Oct. 10- 
Oct. 12) 


ON THE SCREEN 


Henry V, Laurence Olivier’s transcription 
of Shakespeare into technicolor, which is 
not as far a leap as it might appear. A 
changing colorful, lovely spectacle, mag- 
nificently spoken throughout. (United 
Artists) 


Open Crry, a compassionate measure of 
life in the Fascist shadow, a fiction film 
with documentary weight, enhanced by 
Robert Rosselini’s skilful direction and 
performances by Aldo Fabrizi, Anna 
Magnani and others. (Mayer-Burst yn) 











BROADWAY 
THEATRE 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HENRY ADRIAN, Managing Director 


THEATRE OWNERS! 
Civic LEADERS! 
ATTENTION!!! 


There are over 500 major 
American cities that seldom see 
the HITS which annually leave 
New York City and troupe. 


WHY NOT BRING TOURING 
BROADWAY PLAYS TO YOUR 
CITY? 


We can serve your commun- 
ity with the best Broadway 
shows, Ballets, etc. 


For information Write: 
BROADWAY THEATRE ASSN., 
INC. 

1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


PLAYERS GUILD 


A WINTER STOCK COMPANY 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
APPRENTICES WILL BE TAKEN 
FOR EACH THREE MONTH SEASON 


EQUITY COMPANY 


For information write or phone 
THE CHAPEL 
Great Neck, L. 1.,N. ¥. Great Neck 5713 








COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


annie conan 


® Experienced directors and techniciaas 
available 

@ Organizers to outline a business pro- 
gram and cetablish a strong mem- 


@ Playlist suggestions te ft your par- 
ticular group 


@ Supplies you want te rent er pur- 
chase for your production 


—— 
For additional information, what- 
ever your write Suite 401, 


1776 Broadway, New York City 











WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 


Established 20 Years 











TALENT, working toward a professional career, will 
benefit under the Waycott Creative Direction System. 


Includes development of personality, poise and diction 
through actual stage performances. 


%& Winter performances in New York City * 
¥%& Summer performances in New Jersey Stock *& 


Interview by appointment only. 









Waycott Productions 
Television Theatre Studio 


Steinway Bidg. Room 616 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





D tamatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


With Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 

DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 


ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING @® DANCE © RADIO 
TELEVISION @ TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION 


New Term Begins Feb. 15 e Registration and Auditions Now 
For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci 5-7287 


ROOFTOP THEATRE 


THE ARTILLERY LANE PLAYHOUSE 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


Openings for A, pprentices 


8-WEEK PERIODS WITH EQUITY WINTER STOCK 
INCREASE YOUR EXPERIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE OF THEATRE BY 
APPEARING AND WORKING WITH A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY. 
CLASSES IN 
ACTING TECHNIQUE, SCENERY CONSTRUCTION, LIGHTING, STAGE MANAGEMENT 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO STOCK COMPANY WORK 
A FEW APPRENTICES SELECTED TO CONTINUE 
WITH THE EQUITY COMPANY 


ACCOMMODATIONS MADE AVAILABLE 







APPLY NOW: 
PATRICIA DUTTON, Producer 


| TAMARA | 


DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOL FoR THE STAGE 
MODERN TECHNIQUES 
FOR 
STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO 


Appiications now accepted 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1684 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 


Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 

For Information: 


George A. Birse, Gen. Mgr. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 


27 W. 67 ST., N. Y. 23 
TR. 7-5834 











Contributors 


HARRY HORNER continues a gy 


cessful association with Moss Hy» 
in The World of Christopher Blab 
having designed Lady in the Dey 
and Winged Victory in past seasoy 
He is also responsible for the sets» 
Greer Garson’s new film, A Wome 
of My Own. . 


WILLIAM GRESHAM is the auth 


of the sensational new novel, Nig 
mare Alley, published by Rinehy 
and Company, and a former agy 
tant editor of THEATRE ARTS. 


EDWARD CHOATE, company ma" 


ager for the Old Vic during its Ne 
York visit last spring, is a produg 
in his own right, Juno and the Py 
cock and Paul Vincent Carn 
Kindred being two of his present 
tions. JOHN F. MATTHEWS is; 
former radio production man a 
screen writer now at work on a bs 
tory of the American theatre. 


ROBERT DOWNING has appear 


BERTHOLD VIERTEL 


on tour with the Lunts in Jdisf 
Delight and The Taming of th 
Shrew and in New York in The 
Shall Be No Night. He has serveda 
Michael Todd’s staff in various o 
pacities since 1943, and last yer 
was company manager, stage man 
ger and performer in the Paci 
Island edition of The Man Wh 
Came to Dinner. 


1. A. LEJEUNE, already well-know 


to THEATRE ARTS’ readers, is corre 
pondent for the London Obseror 
and the New York Times and w* 
thor of the book Cinema. 


last ap 
peared in these pages in May, whe 
he discussed Prater Violet and # 
author, Christopher Isherwood. M 
Viertel directed silent films in Ge 
many until 1927 and later direct 
Seven Faces and other pictures # 
Hollywood. In England, he directtt 
The Passing of the Third Floor Ba 
and Rhodes of Africa. 


RICHARD W. HUBBELL is produt 


tion manager and television const 
tant for Station WLW in Cincinnat 
Previously, he directed programs f@ 
CBS Television in New York. He! 
author of the books, gooo Years @, 
Television and Television Program 
ming and Production. 


